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The Theology 


Since the death of Mr Dulles, the 
Eisenhower administration has made 
some effort to adapt its foreign affairs 
strategy, which was shaped to meet the 
needs of the Cold War, to the new pattern 
of Peaceful Co-existence. But the Presi- 
dent’s inability to exercise effective cen- 
tral control has allowed the Dulles 
tradition to survive in many areas of 
poiicy. Apart from the special case of the 
Caribbean, the most important example 
is the Far East, where the administration 
has failed to learn that a combination of 
guns, dollars and political pressure can- 
not transform millions of under- 
privileged Asians into ‘reliable’ anti- 
Communists. And now in Laos, the US 
has provoked a crisis which must end 
sooner or later in its own discomfiture. 

The US record in Laos is strikingly 
bad. The seven-years Indo-China war 
should have proved, conclusively, that 
South-East Asia could not be drafted to 
the western cause. The correct pattern — 
the orderly transfer of power to broad- 
based political parties — was followed by 
Britain in Burma and, later, in Malaya. 
But Mr Dulles — as suspicious of neutral- 
ism as ever Stalin was — was never pre- 
pared to take the risk which the creation 
of sovereign democracies must involve. 
Frustrated in his attempt to internation- 
alise the Indo-China conflict, he declined 
formal US participation in the 1954 
Geneva conference and refused to en- 
dorse the agreement which, among other 
things, guaranteed free elections in both 
Vietnams, as well as the neutrality of 
Laos. So long as Sir Anthony Eden, as 
co-guarantor of the settlement, held 
power, Mr Dulles was restrained in his 
attempts to upset its provisions and trans- 
form Laos, Cambodia and South Viet- 
nam into western satellites. But after 
Suez the paramount need to restore 
Britain’s position in Washington led Mr 
Macmillan to allow Mr Dulles his head 
in South-East Asia. 

Now Mr Macmillan has at last woken 
up to his responsibilities. He has acted 
late, but perhaps not too late, for there 
are a number of factors working for 
peace. It is unlikely that a US adminis- 





of Neutralism 


tration would commit itself even to a 
local war a mere fortnight before its 
departure, especially since the US would 
be acting against the advice of its prin- 
cipal allies. Then, too, Mr Kennedy, hag- 
ridden by the narrowness of his victory 
and inevitably thinking of the 1962 Con- 
gressional elections, must be determined 
to avoid inaugurating his presidency with 
‘another Democratic war’. China, for its 
part, is harassed by internal troubles (for 
once cautious advice from Moscow may 
be falling on receptive ground). In any 
case, it has an interest in preserving 
Laotian neutrality: for even if a Com- 
munist satellite could be established 
there without war, it would inevitably 
provoke the US to increase its military 
commitment in neighbouring Thailand. 
Finally, a diplomatic instrument for a 
settlement already exists: the mixed 
three-power supervisory commission. 

But it is vital that, when the Geneva 
mechanism is brought into play again, 
the US should be persuaded to give it 
the formal backing which was refused 
in 1954. Indeed, there is an excellent case 
for reconvening the conference, with the 
full participation of the new US adminis- 
tration. For the evident failure of US 
policy, coupled with the remarkable 
restraint shown so far by both Russia 
and China, make the Laos crisis, para- 
doxically, a suitable occasion for an 
attempt at a permanent settlement in the 
area. 

But it is equally important that 
America should learn the wider lessons 
of Laos. The attempt to convert back- 
ward communities, whose only wish is 
to be left alone, into bastions of anti- 
Communism ends by transforming them 
into reluctant Communists. There is a 
close parallel with the Caribbean, as this 
weeks’ Cuban news well illustrates. There, 
the US insistence on ‘reliable’ repub- 
lics, and its clumsy attempts to curb Latin- 
American nationalism, play directly into 
the hands of the Communists. Mr Dulles 
saw the world in terms of God and the 
Devil. Mr Kennedy will perhaps realise 
that there is an honourable, and useful, 
place for politica] agnosticism. 





Comments on the Week’s News 


Brussels 


Solidarity and Separatism 

A Correspondent writes: The New Year 
holiday did nothing to weaken the Belgian 
strike. On the contrary, this week’s demon- 
strations — embittered by widespread arrests 
and an increasing show of force by the gov- 
ernment — show that the strikers propose to 
go on resisting the ‘misery law’ and even, if 
necessary, to extend the strike to safety-men 
in the mines and maintenance workers in the 
steel industry. The turning-point may come 
towards the end of the week. Though M. 
Eyskens has had to delay the passage of the 
law, and to agree to discuss possible amend- 
ments, he still commands a sufficient majority 
to push it through: on Tuesday the Socialist 
motion of censure was defeated by 121 to 83 
votes. If he chooses this course it is difficult 
to forecast the future. The Socialists from the 
Walloon areas, where they and the striking 
unions are strongest, are already talking of a 
separatist movement — as they did during the 
riots that preceded Leopold’s abdication. 

M. Eyskens, however, may decide not to 
drive his opponents so far. The stronger they 
seem to be, the more likely a compromise. In 
the last few days the strike seems to have 
been gaining ground in the Flemish districts, 
and the leaders of the Catholic unions, which 
have so far abstained, are feeling a good deal 
of pressure from their members. If they, with 
the Catholic centre politicians and, possibly, 
the King, feel that the intransigence of M. 
Eyskens is likely to lead to an irreparable 
split, then the Premier could be forced to 
give way. Talks are already going on between 
the Catholic and Socialist unions in Flanders, 
which may open the way to a settlement. 

In the meantime, the Executive of the 
National Union of Railwaymen has asked its 
members not to work any ‘black’ Belgian 
vessels at British ports. Its quick response to 
the appeal from the International Transport 
Workers Federation should be an example not 
only to its own rank and file, but to other 
British unions whose aid is sought for the 
biggest and most important official strike 
which Europe has seen since the war. 


Paris 
Voting for Godot 
Our Paris Correspondent writes: The 


credulity of French political commentators 
continues to astonish me. They never learn. 
Each time the General is due to speak, a select 
group of them is invited to the Elysée and 
given a preview of the speech. So, on this 
occasion, heavy headlines in Le Monde, 
France-Soir, etc, informed their readers that, 
at last, de Gaulle would ‘officially launch the 
idea of peace-talks,” and that he would 
‘describe what type of guarantees he will 
demand on behalf of the Europeans of 
Algeria in the course of the coming negoti- 
ations with the FLN.’ Then came the actual 
speech: one can read it and re-read it with- 
out finding anything of the sort. 

Nobody expected the referendum cam- 
paign, interrupted as it has been by the 
Christmas and New Year festivities, to be 
particularly lively. But in fact it has been 
virtually non-existent. The official election 
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placards in front of the town-halls are still, 
for the most part, bare. There have been 
hardly any meetings. Radio appeals have 
gone unheard. The ‘great public debate on 
Algeria’ has simply not occurred. 

The only person to get a hearing has been 
de Gaulle himself - naturally enough, for he 
is the only man who knows what the vote 
is supposed to be about. But he has been 
singularly unwilling to share his knowledge. 
In fact he discussed himself rather than 
Algeria. He said that a massive ‘yes’ vote 
would give him great pleasure, that it would 
allow him to take action; but he did not 
indicate what precisely that action would be. 
To be sure, he hinted that, if there were too 
many ‘no’ votes, or even a large number of 
abstentions, he might find it impossible to 
continue his task; but here again he did not 
make it clear how many such votes would be 
required to drive him back to Colombey-les- 
Deux-Eglises. 

Since nobody knows exactly what the 
General will do, it is difficult for the opposi- 
tion to oppose him. To the public, there- 
fore, their attitude must seem purely negative. 
No doubt the General is fully aware of the 
tactical advantage which his very vagueness 
gives him. Indeed, while many observers 
attribute his handling of the referendum 
campaign to sheer megalomania, I’m inclined 
to put it down to shrewd political instinct. 

In Algeria, of course, the problem is more 
complicated. The authorities there have vir- 
tually admitted that the army will ensure 
that the Moslems vote according to instruc- 
tions. But which instructions? The General's 
or the ultras’? M. Debré has travelled per- 
sonally to Algiers to keep the army loyal 
for the appointed day, and the Delegate- 
General, M. Morin, has been scurrying 
around army posts accompanied by the 
C-in-C, General Crepin. Indeed, perhaps the 
most interesting aspect of the result will be 
its indication of the army’s attitude. 

Meanwhile, here are two interesting items, 
both unconfirmed. First, it is said that large- 
scale deliveries of Chinese arms in Morocco 
are the prelude to a massive FLN offensive 
on the western Algeria frontier — timed to 
coincide with the conference of African big- 
wigs (Nasser, Sekou Touré, Nkrumah and 
Ferhat Abbas) in Casablanca. Secondly, it is 
believed that the recent visit paid by the 
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French chargé d'affaires in Tunis to Gen 
de Gaulle, after which he returned to Tunis 
for an interview with M. Bourguiba, is 
preview of secret talks with the FLN. Th 
rumours, if confirmed, may well prove of 
greater significance than the referendum itsel 












Bonn 


Seasonal Good Will ~ 


JOHN MANDER wrifes: Last Saturday’s sign. 
ing of a Russian-West German trade agre 
ment for 1961-1963 brought to an end one o 
the more melodramatic episodes in Bonn’ 
relations with the eastern bloc. Like 
previous day’s agreement on inter-zonal trad 
between Bonn and Pankow (it is to contin 
after all, for a further year), the signing of the 
Russian trade agreement represents a retu 
to the status quo ante. Nobody doubts tha 
for agreement to be reached on both coun 
so rapidly, and almost simultaneously, there 
must have been hidden forces at work. Does 
the sudden lull in the Berlin struggle point to 
intervention from above? Is it intended, on 
the Russian side, as an Inauguration sop to 
Mr Kennedy? Or is there something in the 
rumour, current for some weeks in Bonn, ofa 
Krushchev-Adenauer rapprochement? 

Certainly, where West Germany is con 
cerned, the eastern European press has been 
blowing hot and cold over the past few 
months. The vitriolic campaign against the 
alleged provocations by West German 
‘revisionist’ organisations in West Berlin had 
given way, by December, to milder tones. An 
exchange of diplomatic pleasantries -— Dr 
Adenauer went so far as to call Mr Krush- 
chev ‘a man with whom one can talk’ — led to 
persistent rumours of a possible Krushchev- 
Adenauer meeting in the New Year. The Eas 
Germans, too, significantly failed to renew 
their political assault on West Berlin; the 
travel restrictions in Berlin, imposed in 
September, were handled with unexpected 
liberality. An equally unexpected move, after 
the abrupt denunciation of the inter-zonal 
trade agreement on 30 September, was the 
declaration two months later that negotiations 
with East Berlin were to be resumed — with- 
out, apparently, any definite political conces- 
sions on Pankow’s part. 

The rapprochement, if such it was, received 
a sharp setback on 12 December, the day when 
the new Russian-West German trade agre 
ment was to be signed. A few hours before he 
was due to sign the treaty, the Russian ambas 
sador, Mr Smirnov, was presented with 
demand that the new agreement should cove 
— as in the past - West Berlin as well as West 
Germany (the old agreements had been valid 
‘for the West DM currency area’). Confronted 
with this ultimatum, Mr Smirnov refused to 
sign. Dr Adenauer, then on a bed of sickness, 
was faced with the possibility of a total break 
down in economic relations, after 1 January 
between West Germany and the eastern bloc. 

What action the aged Chancellor — he is 85 
this week and his latest illness was more 
severe than has been generally admitted 
then proceeded to take is still shrouded in 
mystery. But it is clear that he was determined 
not to allow the promise of better Russian 
West German relations to be terminated in 
this way; concessions, probably financial 
seem therefore to have been offered. It i 
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equally, clear that neither the Russians nor 
the East Germans were happy with the situa- 
tion as it had developed during the autumn. 

Both Russia and East Germany are desper- 
ately in need of West German machine tools, 
chemicals, and high-quality steel; a complete 
break would have caused confusion in the 
tightly planned COMECON countries of 
eastern Europe (East Germany’s frantic 
efforts to find other suppliers are an admis- 
sion of this). West Germany’s difficulty, on 
the other hand, has been to find markets for 
Russian goods: one concession West Ger- 
many may have made is a promise to take a 
much larger quota of Russian oil. The impor- 
tance of West Germany’s economic ties with 
the eastern bloc has always been — the present 
agreements confirm this — pfimarily political. 
By using her economic power in this way, 
West Germany evidently hopes to shore up 
the political status quo. The latest moves sug- 
gest that this policy of buying time has had, 
once again, a limited success. 


Uganda 


The Eminence Grise 


Our Commonwealth Correspondent writes: 
The most interesting feature of the critical 
situation which has developed in Buganda is 
the personal struggle between two of the 
Kabaka’s ministers. Amos Sempa, Minister 
of Finance, will be remembered here as the 
very astute secretary of the Lukiko delega- 
tion which came over at the time of the 
Kabaka’s deportation in 1953. Since the re- 
turn of the Kabaka and the establishment 
of a constitutional government Sempa has 
become Buganda’s Richelieu, moving silently 
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behind the scenes, but always holding the 
reins and maneouvring policy. He is a rabid 
nationalist, but essentially a Buganda nation- 
alist, determined to retain the Kabaka’s feudal 
power, with himself always as the éminence 
grise. 

Opposed to him is a more volatile figure, 
Minister of Education, Abu Myanga. 
Myanga is also a nationalist, but of the 
modern kind. He rejects feudalism and looks 
to a future in which Buganda can play a full 
part in the development of a strong Uganda 
state capable of standing on terms of equality 
with neighbouring Kenya and Tanganyika, 
perhaps even ultimately in a greater African 
federation. On his return home to Uganda 
from the university in England, for a time he 
took the lead in trying to build a nationalist 
party. Finding frustration there, he then made 


a surprising decision to join the Kabaka’s’ 


government — after having vigorously opposed 
it — deciding that the only way to reform 
feudalism was from within its citadel. 

A few weeks ago it seemed that the move- 
ment towards Buganda independence and 
secession from the Uganda Protectorate, 
which was planned to culminate on 1 January, 
was losing momentum. From the moment that 
Amos Sempa returned from abroad, however, 
the movement towards independence was once 
more under full steam. In the last week-end’s 
debate, the independence motion was passed 
in spite of Myanga’s opposition. It is unlikely, 
however, that the Baganda will regard it with 
too much seriousness. At present, in fact, it 
seems to be mainly a ploy engineered by 
Sempa and his supporters to move their front 
far forward in preparation for the negotia- 
tions, which will take place later in the year, 
about the position of Buganda in the new 
Uganda state. 


1961 


Town Planning 
Bad Mark for the Bow Group 


A Town Planning Correspondent writes: 
Called Let Our Cities Live, the latest Bow 
Group pamphlet urges changes in planning 
policies and machinery to fit this exhortation. 
Our great urban centres, the conurbations, 
must be allowed to spread and their older 
parts redeveloped more speedily. Secondly, 
two new ones of about 400,000 population 
each should be built to solve the overspill 
problems of London, Liverpool and the rest. 
Thirdly, 14 area planning councils should be 
appointed to plan and guide development on 
a regional basis. Lastly, the Planning Ministry 
should be so-called and should co-ordinate 
the development policies (on transport and 
industrial location in particular) of govern- 
ment departments. 

Sadly for the Bow Group’s reputation, the 
authors show a surprising ignorance of —- or 
unwillingness to face — the facts of life in a 
free enterprise society. Green belts are des- 
cribed as an attempt ‘to throttle that expan- 
sion which economic forces make natural and 
inevitable’. From this it is only a short step 
to stand the truth on its head and blame town 
planners for the chaos, discomfort and waste 
that characterise our large cities. To allow 
them to grow would simply add to the inter- 
nal pressures-on space, make conditions even 
more intolerable for a greater number, and 
retard redevelopment to satisfactory stan- 
dards. The authors’ naivety is most clearly 
illustrated by their proposal that a simple 
majority of owners in a ‘redevelopment block’ 
should be enabled to buy out the other owners 
and rebuild to a plan agreed with the local 
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authority. To leave this vitally important task 
to spontaneous co-operation among private 
individuals is the one certain way to get 
nothing at all done. The most effective means 
of speeding city renewal to modern standards 
is by public acquisition of comprehensive 
areas, and their redevelopment by public and 
| private interests, the latter buying or leasing 
sites. That other organ of the Conservative 
establishment, the Civic Trust, has even pro- 
posed that a public Land Finance Corpora- 
tion be set up to overcome initial financing 
difficulties. This policy the pamphlet rejects 
simply because it means more public enter- 
prise; and this should be confined to slum 
clearance. The proposal for two huge cities 
in Lincolnshire and Somerset is no more than 
a gimmick. 
No thought has been given to the need for 
a massive concentration of. building labour 
and much stricter controls over location of 
new factories and offices, or to the urgency 
of the overspill problem. A determined 
Socialist government might successfully pur- 
sue such a policy but not a prevaricating con- 
servative one. It is only on regional planning 
and central co-ordination that the pamphlet 
has anything useful to say. For the rest, it 
is sprinkled with large errors of fact, false 
premises and unjustifiable conclusions. 


Fleet Street 


The Massacre That Wasn’t 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS writes: The story of a 
massacre that never happened - in Peking in 
1900 — but which got large and lurid headlines 
in the Daily Mail has long held place among 
the legends of Fleet Street. More than any 
other single incident it was this that first 
pinned on the Mail and its proprietor, North- 
cliffe, their reputation for sensational ‘yellow’ 
journalism: somewhat unfairly, for in fact, 
before publishing the cable from its corre- 
spondent in Shanghai, the Mail had gone to 
considerable lengths to try to confirm the 
news and had been told by the Foreign Office 
that there were grounds for believing it to be 
true. The story of the massacre on the train 
from Elizabethville to Kamina is not perhaps 
likely to secure for itself quite so prominent a 
place in the history of the press. Nevertheless 
the way it was handled is instructive. 

The original story of the massacre of at 
least 20 children, and the rape and wounding 
of many scores of other passengers under the 
eyes of UN troops by Baluba tribesmen, got 
big front page treatment in all the papers. It 
was detailed and lurid, telling of ‘waves of 
tribesmen’ attacking again and again ‘with 
spears, clubs and razor sharp machettes’, of 
blood-stained clothing left lying on the line, 
of pillage, rape and kidnapping. All the stories 
were credited to the AP of America corre- 
spondent in Elizabethville. 

Even at this stage it seemed somewhat 
curious that no other newspaperman had got 
anything on it. Not so curious, however, as it 
might have seemed elsewhere, for the situa- 
tion in the Congo is so confused and news so 
difficult to obtain and confirm that many of 
the ordinary rules of checking have in- 
evitably to go by the board. The AP corre- 
spondent had not seen the massacre, but had 
been given news of it by a Katanga govern- 
ment spokesman, whose story was so circum- 
stantial that it was natural to believe that it 
was based, in some part at any rate, on eye 
witness accounts. It was surprisingly vague 
about the actions of the Swedish UN troops, 
who were said to have travelled with the train 
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to guard the passengers, but«who, it was 
implied, had done little or nothing while they 
were murdered. 

None of the foreign editors of the London 
papers — popular or serious — seems to have 
had any stirrings of doubt about the story 
when it arrived on the AP tape. ‘Murder 
Under Eyes of UN Guards’, reported the 
Telegraph, which led the paper with it under 
two-column headlines. ‘Murder, Kidnap, 
Rape . . . “Horror Swoops On A School 
Train”’ shouted the Mirror. The Express 
first page headline was ‘Rebels Raid Train: 
“20 Die” ’; the Guardian’s, ‘Massacre of The 
Innocents’; that of the Mail, ‘Children In Rail 
Massacre’. “Train In Congo Attacked By 
Tribesmen: 20 Reported Dead’, said The 
Times. Not one paper, so far as I can trace, 
gave any warning that the story ought, per- 
haps, to be treated with some reservation. 

The following day the denial arrived. It 
was, it will be recalled, emphatic and quite 
categorical, declaring the massacre story to be 
‘completely contrary to reality’, in the words 
of a UN statement in Elizabethville, following 
an on-the-spot investigation by Colonel 
Byrne, the Irish commander. The train 
guards, it turned out, were Irish, not Swedish 
as the massacre report had stated, and the 
report itself apparently a wild exaggera- 
tion of an incident at Luena in which 
three people were killed. How did the news- 
papers deal with this? The only paper to give 
the denial the same prominence on its main 
news-page as the original massacre story was 
The Times. The Telegraph and Guardian 
relegated it to the back page. It was, however, 
reported fully. So also was it in the Herald, 
which indented it in black type on its middle 
page in order to make sure that those who 
had read of the massacre would now read the 
denial. Not so in the Mail and Express. The 
Mail, which had given the original massacre 
story a four-column headline, reported the 
denial in two small paragraphs at the end of 
another story and without any headline at all. 
The Express managed to do an even more 
masterly job, keeping it down to six lines at 
the end of a cable about something else. 

However, the Mail and Express did at least 
acknowledge the denial. So, too, in a small 
paragraph, did the Daily Sketch. But not the 
Mirror, which, as far as my searches disclose, 
did not consider the real story worth a single 
line. True, the Mirror was pretty crowded that 
day. It had to devote most of its first page to 
the glad news that it had been given the 
‘Editorial Garland’ on the ITV programme 
‘What The Papers Say’ the previous night for 
‘Sheer Editorial Flair, Fun and Forcefulness’ 
in 1960. I think it deserves it. But although 
flair, fun and forcefulness are all very well, it 
looks as if someone could do with a sharp 
reminder that the business of newspapers is to 
report the news. 

During his time as chairman of the Press 
Council this column often crossed swords 
with Sir Linton Andrews about this and that — 
although on both sides the sword play, I hope, 
was touched with a certain affection. Now 
after 37 years in the editorial chair, first of the 
Leeds Mercury and then, for the last 21 years 
since the amalgamation of the two, of the 
Yorkshire Post, Sir Linton has, at the age of 
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74, retired. His career, which makes the 
transitory passage of the editors of most 
popular national papers seem like a hiccup in 
a bout of circulation biliousness, has been a 
great one, and of a character that gives the 
best provincial journalism its reputation. 





Peking 


Twixt Drought and Flood 


A Student of the Chinese Press writes: The 
admission of food shortages, in some cases of 
famine, in-the Peking People’s Daily last 
Thursday was preceded by some months of 
propaganda on the agricultural front. 
Typhoon, floods and drought undoubtedly 
played havoc with production. But the extra- 
vagant glorification of agriculture is a recog- 
nition of the fact that while industry made a 
‘big leap’, land programmes lagged. 

The Pei-ching Chou-pao (18 October 1960) 
published a long theoretical article by Yang 
Ling. After underlining the infallibility of 


Mao Tse-tung, he wrote: ‘Agriculture is the | 


foundation of the national economy, industry 
is the dominant factor in 
economy -— this is an objective law . . . The 
big leap forward in industry . . . urgently 
demands a corresponding increase in agricul- 
tural production, while at the same time pro- 
viding more advantageous conditions for 
industry to play its dominant role in relation 
to agriculture’. 

Ten T’o in the Peking Jen-min Jih-pao (24 
October) described the thought of Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung about agricultural problems as 
‘extremely rich in content. It is strung together 
by a red thread, that is, by the principle that 
agriculture is the foundation for the develop- 
ment of national economy.’ This writer made 
the calculation that China, a country founded 
on agriculture, had been ‘ravaged by natural 
calamities more than 5,200 times’ in the 
course of her history, with an average of a 
famine every six months. Flood first and then 
drought were the main recurring features, and 
the provinces to suffer most, and in this order, 
were Hopei, Honan, Shantung and Shansi. In 
the past, people were able to devise ‘only 
passive measures, and there were few positive 
guidelines’ in facing these calamities. ‘Today 
and only today,’ Ten T’o wrote, ‘in the new 
era of people’s democratic dictatorship under 
the leadership of the Chinese proletariat .. . 
the Chinese people are in a position to solve 
the problems of their agriculture in their 
entirety.’ 

Under communist rule, there had been no 
‘abatement in the onset of natural calamities’. 
This year, in particular, many provinces had 
drought for more than 100 days. In the north- 
east and the south, the land was water-logged. 
‘But,’ Ten T’o points out, ‘thanks to the 
numerous water conservancy projects, and 
especially to the people’s commune system, 
characterised by “bigness and public owner- 
ship”, the masses of peasants were able to 
exert their enormous revolutionary efforts to 
fight against the natural calamities and to 
create amazing achievements.’ 

Tens of thousands of writers, artists, 
intellectuals and scientists have gone to the 
countryside in the past few months to help 
both with production and flood or drought 
control. ‘Go to the countryside to take up 
work,’ the Peking Kung-jen Jih-pao wrote 
editorially in a recent issue. “This is the most 
glorious duty as well as the most important 
station of work.’ The heroes and heroines of 
this period in China are those who make out- 
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standing performances in the countryside. 
One such man, who was given almost film- 
star publicity, was an employee of the Inner 
Mongolia Metallurgical and Mining Machine 
Works, who was quoted as saying: “We come 
to the countryside today to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with our peasant brethren for the 
rapid transformation of the “poor and blank” 
jook in the countryside. The living conditions 
are inferior to these of the city in some 
respects at the moment. But how can we 
cherish the sweet life without first tasting the 
bitter cup?’ In the Peking Jen-min Jih-pao 
(12 November) Ko Sung wrote a lyrical 
article, ‘Struggle is Happiness’, dedicated to 
comrades departing for rural areas in support 
of the first line of agricultural production. 
Even before the People’s Daily suddenly 
revealed the magnitude of the food shortages 
following this year’s sequence of flood and 
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drought, one could read between the Iines 
in the Chinese press that the Chinese people 
were facing difficulties. In October, for 
example, special stories were printed about 
Honan Province, the country’s leading wheat 
producer, where ‘thousands of tons of insecti- 
cides’ were distributed to wipe out pests. In 
the same month, typhoons swept across 
Hainan Island, flattening about 70 per cent 
of the late rice. According to the New China 
News Agency, ‘two-thirds of a million 
typhoon fighters were immediately mobilised. 
Some 20,000 hectares of ripened rice were 
gathered in immediately, and afterwards some 
60 per cent of the flattened rice was restored 
erect and the water drained from the fields 
affected’. 

Whatever else is under coftrol in People’s 
China, the winds and the waves that sweep 
her coasts still seem free to make havoc. 


The Bad Earth 


Flood, drought and famine are familiar 
afflictions in China. No year in its history has 
been without such calamities, and some of 
them were great disasters. But it is hard to 
make accurate comparisons between the 
present and the past: under the old regime 
news travelled slowly and inaccurately; poor 
communications made relief measures diffi- 
cult; and refugees spilled out of the affected 
areas in search of food and shelter. Today 
the situation is different. The Peking govern- 
ment is certainly better informed than its pre- 
decessors, it has aircraft, trucks and an im- 
proved railway system to move supplies and 
relief workers, and its para-military adminis- 
tration enables it both to control the move- 
ment of stricken populations and to mobilise 
the remainder for emergency measures. So 
far the advantages lie on its side. But the lack 
of detailed and trustworthy information about 
events in China makes it almost impossible 
for the outsider to assess how well it has in 
fact coped with what the People’s Daily calls 
‘the most serious natural calamities in the 
past century’. 

The scale of the disaster is evident. In the 
past ten years, for all the efforts of the Com- 
munist government to develop flood control 
and irrigation schemes, to encourage the 
sinking of wells, and to plant large tracts of 
forest as protection against winds and aridity, 
the floods and droughts have been increas- 
ingly serious. In part they are freaks of 
nature and geography. The Chinese rivers are 
still beyond the effective control of a country 
rich in manpower but poor in capital equip- 
ment of all kinds; politics have nothing to do 
with the lack of rain for seven months in 
North China — a drought affecting almost one 
quarter of all the farm land in the country — 
or the torrential rains and typhoons that 
came after. All that a government can do is 
to mitigate their effects, to spread the sacri- 
fice by rationing foodstuffs, and give priority 
to relief and rehabilitation measures. 

There seems to be no doubt that Peking has 
been doing this. All through this year, its 
press and the party organisations have been 
putting increasing emphasis on rural problems 
— as a Student of the Chinese Press reports 
above. Food rations in the big cities have 
been going down, emergency shipments of in- 
secticide have been sent to areas affected by 
pests, and medical and agro-technical teams 
have been despatched to stricken provinces. 
The ‘disorganisation’ of secondary industry 
reported last week seems to have been caused 


in part by the drafting of workers to emerg- 
ency projects. It is also due to the transport 
difficulties caused by floods, and to shortages 
of the industrial crops normally peocessed by 
these factories. 

Yet there remains a further question. Have 
these natural calamities struck with greater 
force because of the agricultural policies of 
the Communist regime? In the last decade 
much has been done to promote long-term 
schemes for flood control and afforestation; 
but the desire of the Communists to get 
quickly increasing yields from ‘the land has 
led them into such risky ventures as using 
marginal lands, forest clearance, and crop 
policies that have caused soil exhaustion. (One 
clue here is the mass campaign now under 
way to accumulate manure of all kinds.) 
Such measures, combined with fortunate 
weather in 1958, produced the excellent har- 
vest in the first year of the communes, and 
led to wildly optimistic claims: the ‘great 
leap forward’ in both agriculture and in- 
dustry seems to have been based upon the 
unreal assumption that this success could be 
repeated in subsequent years. It has not. And 
though there may be food stocks still in hand 
from that windfall year which can mitigate 
present distress, Peking must now take a more 
realistic view of its prospects. 

This, in fact, is the danger against which 
Moscow has been warning the Chinese for 
two years: Krushchev and his closest col- 
leagues lived through the Ukrainian famine 
which developed when Stalin sought to push 
through collectivisation and industrialisation 
at the same time, and they have clearly been 
more than sceptical about China's chances of 
carrying out a huge rural reorganisation as 
a complement to the development of a 
modern industrial base. The problems of 
Russian agriculture were different from those 
of China, whose vast population lives closer 
to the subsistence line, and increases at a rate 
with which even increasing rural productivity 
could barely keep pace. But the essential 
problem that Russia faced was the same. 
How, in a predominantly rural and poorly 
organised society, to create the surplus to pay 
for industrialisation? 

Stalin, at an immense human _ price, 
brought the USSR through that dilemma: in- 
dustry was created, but agriculture remained 
stagnant, and living standards in both town 
and country were low. In a generation when 
the Soviet Union was reaching out to the 
Stars, it had no more cattle than in 1914. 
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Only now, when Soviet industry is strong, 
has Krushchev found it politically and 
economically possible to begin to conciliate 
the peasantry and to reconsider Stalin's 
dogmas about Russian agriculture. 

Leaders of a peasant revolution, the Chin- 
ese Communists at first seemed inclined to 
avoid the troubles Stalin faced in the country- 
side. And, unlike the Russians, they could 
jook for credits and technical help from other 
Communist states with more advanced 
economies. But, by 1956, it was already clear 
that, even if they wished to learn the lessons 
of Stalinism and regard the warnings from 
Moscow, they were being driven to drastic 
rural policies. It is difficult. enough, with 
primitive agriculture, to feed more than 600 
million people; if a surplus must be created, 
both to sustain an industrialisation pro- 
gramme and pay for at least part of the aid 
received from Russia and eastern Europe, 
something had to be done on a large scale to 
raise rural output. 

To turn to incentives for the individual 
peasant — an NEP device — might give tem- 
porary relief in the more prosperous areas. 
But China had no effective market economy, 
and it did have, in the Communist Party and 
the Red Army, a nation-wide machine which 
could direct collective action. There was, 
moreover, a real need to absorb the landless 
peasants and provide winter work in the vil- 
lages, where much of the population was idle 
after the harvest. Whatever their original in- 
tentions, therefore, the Communist leaders 
were led inexorably towards the system of 
communes, in which manpower could be 
mobilised at the lowest level, and under some 
kind of central control. 

It was not the principle of collective rural 
organisation to which the Russians objected. 
Their misgivings were due, first, to the pace 
and scale on which the commune movement 
proceeded; secondly, to the inexperience of 
the Chinese in handling agriculture on this 
scale with very limited technical resources; 
and thirdly, to the grandiloquent theory by 
which the Chinese justified the whole project. 
As the movement went on they knew, before 
anyone else, of the ‘excesses’ to which it led 
— the ravages of insect pests in 1960 may well 
have been intensified by the campaign against 
sparrows in 1959 — and of the chaos caused 
by the effort to graft primitive industry on to 
the communes. If China had been lucky with 
the weather, as in 1958, the Russians might 
have merely seemed jealous Jeremiahs: but 
natural disasters have temporarily undone the 
great leap forward, and put new burdens on 
the whole Communist bloc. It is now much 
more easy to understand the bitterness of the 
polemic between Mao and Krushchev. 

From the present misfortunes of China two 
conclusions may be drawn. One is that, as a 
means of solving the problems of developing 
a backward Asian economy, Communism 
seems less effective and possibly less attrac- 
tive to China’s neighbours than it did two 
years ago. It has not failed, but China’s 
difficulties make it rather more easy to discuss 
other methods. The other is that these cala- 
mities should not be treated as an occasion 
for the West to rejoice at the troubles of 
Peking. On the contrary, this may be the 
moment when a timely offer of aid — for all 
the touchiness of the Chinese — might help to 
build a bridge over the gulf that separates 
China from the rest of the world. She is 
already seeking to import grain from Aus- 
tralia and Canada, and if London could offer 
long-term credits it would be to the mutual 
advantage of our economy and China’s mil- 
lions, struggling for life on the bad earth. 
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Damn the Authors! 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Some colleagues of mine, admirably led by 
Sir Alan Herbert, have been trying to ensure 
that authors receive a little more money from 
all the books of theirs that are borrowed from 
libraries. The proposed bill was talked out by 
a Labour member, a professional man too, 
who declared that contemporary English 
writers did not need any more money, that 
many of them were making more than 
Shakespeare and Scott did. This is simply not 
true, so long as sensible, due allowance is 
made both for the purchasing power of money 
and taxation. 

Making this allowance, I say that no con- 
temporary English dramatist earns as much 
as Shakespeare did, just as no theatre of ours 
holds as much money as, for example, the 
Globe did. As for Scott, I say that if the 
whole Council of the Society of Authors 
pooled their net incomes they could not 
build, maintain and staff an Abbotsford. 
Furthermore, not only is the contemporary 
author far worse off than the mid-Victorian 
author, his earning capacity has declined 
rapidly during the 40 years I have been a 
professional writer. For example, 30 years 
ago I was receiving a royalty of 2s. 74d. per 
copy for my novels, today I get 3s. If this 
Labour member will explain how to make 3s. 
go as far as 2s. 74d. 30 years ago, I will 
withdraw any charge that he was talking 
mischievous nonsense. 

But what seemed to me significant, for a 
reason I shall produce later in this lament, 
was the peculiar tone of the librarians’ pro- 
test against the scheme proposed by Sir Alan 
and his colleagues. It was so bitter, so venom- 
ous, that it made one feel that these librarians 
had been hating authors for years. Take, for 
example, their statement that if so many 
authors found it hard to earn a decent living 
these days, then these wretched scribblers had 
better try some other means of livelihood. 
Now during the time I have been a profes- 
sional writer, I have on several occasions 
declared in public that librarians in this 
country were shockingly underpaid. But I 
never suggested, with a shrug of contempt, 
that they had better give up trying to work 
among books and find a job in a bicycle fac- 
tory. What then is the matter with these lib- 
rarians, who after all depend for their living 
upon books and their writers? 

The truth is, I am afraid, that they have 
been infected by our whole society. And, 
though not very bold men, they felt for once 
they could speak out because they could be 
sure of a wide public support. The English- 
speaking peoples, not only the British but 
the Americans, the Canadians, the Australians 
and the rest, appear to have now a dislike of 
authors. It is very odd because, after all, the 
English-speaking peoples are famed and 
widely honoured for the literature they have 
produced. And even Dr Johnson, not a man 
fond of easy enthusiasm and perfervid state- 
ments, could write: “The chief glory of every 
people arises from its authors.’ After being 
well dined and wined, our politicians have 
been known to refer favourably to ‘our glori- 
ous heritage of English literature.’ It does not 
seem to occur to them that the men who 
created that literature were once alive — and 
only authors. ‘ 

In America there have been samplings of 
public opinion to discover how various pro- 
fessions and occupations are _ regarded. 





Writers are so far from the top they only just 
get into the list at all. They have only to slip 
an inch and they are among the riffraff and 
criminal element. Nevertheless, when a liter- 
ate president is in the White House, I think 
authors receive a little more attention in 
Washington than they do in Establishment 
London. The Library of Congress recognises 
the existence of American poets. Most of our 
members of parliament probably imagine that 
all the English poets died years ago. And well 
they might! The only time I wangled a Civii 
List pension for an old poet, he was awarded 
£100 a year. If he had only been part of a 
rocket — or a horse! 

The official view of the author’s status was 
made plain during the war. Many writers of 
great intelligence, distinction, experience, hot 
with patriotism, offered their services to the 
government. If any one of them was given a 
job of real importance, it escaped my notice. 
At the Ministry of Information they were at 
once given all the inferior posts, under the 
direction of lawyers, dons, advertising men, 
anybody but writers. The mistrust or dislike 
of authors was far more obvious in the 
Second World War than in the First. The 
contrast between Britain and other countries, 
notably France, became even sharper. Any 
English writer has only to go abroad to feel 
immediately that his status has changed for 
the better. 

I do not blame anybody for not wanting 
a rogue elephant like me on the committee 
or in the board room — though I have done 
some good service in my time — but the public 
neglect of my friends and colleagues makes 
me angry. I know elderly writers who have 
all the qualifications and experience for posi- 
tions of authority and trust, yet nothing comes 
their way. When the board of governors, the 
directorate, the executive committee, the 
trustees, are being chosen, the worst politician, 
lawyer, moneylender or busybody will be pre- 
ferred to an author. It is the same with 
honours. Players turn up in every list, but not 
playwrights. It is the same with honorary 
degrees. I am willing to bet that English 
universities, new and old, give fewer honorary 
degrees to authors than any other universities 
in the world. Again, American universities are 
always inviting writers to join their faculties 
for a year or so; but if this happens in Eng- 
land, it is being kept a dead secret. 

There are countries in which authors are 
regarded as deservedly privileged citizens. (I 
once met a foreign writer who was astounded 
to learn that I paid any taxes at all.) But here 
even any idea of equity is abandoned when 
it comes to taxing authors. I am not blaming 
the tax-gatherers themselves, who try to be 
fair; it is the system that is murderous. For 
example, a young playwright lives in a base- 
ment on fish and chips and stale buns for 
years, trying to write a successful play; and 
then suddenly he has a smash hit and makes 
a lot of money. He is taxed as if he owned 
half Mayfair. Within three or four years he 
may be back in that basement. And if that is 
what can happen to the young author, whose 
jackpot has been snatched by the Treasury, 
what can happen to the elderly author is 
much worse. 

His publisher can sell his business for a 
nice tax-free lump sum; his agent can do the 
same thing; but the author, whose work 
helped to build these businesses, must go 
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through the mincing machine of.taxation until 
he drops dead. (As our brave friend, Sir 
Compton Mackenzie, fighting his way through 
all the courts, found to his cost.) But as soon 
as our author drops dead, what was income 
instantly becomes capital, subject to dcath 
duties. And these death duties are payable on 
what is estimated to be the value of his copy- 
rights, on imaginary sales of film rights and 
God knows what else. So an author who 
thought he had left his wife and family pro- 
vided for, out of savings he had scraped to- 
gether, could in fact leave them without a 
penny, because his estate is liable for death 
duties on money it has never had and may 
indeed never have. 

Again, I have no doubt the officials con- 
cerned do their best, but they cannot pretend 
to be experts on literary fashion and therefore 
may easily over-estimate the value of copy- 
rights. I knew a girl who not only found 
herself without a penny after the death of 
her father, a well-known writer, but also had 
most of her clothes taken away and sold to 
help pay his debt to the Treasury. All this in 
a country that allows men to make tax-free 
fortunes out of all manner of anti-social 
jiggery-pokery! And it is worth remembering 
that the Labour Party had five years in which 
to put this right, and never did a thing. 

The politicians don’t care because we have 
not enough votes between us and no strong 
union. But it goes deeper than that. The poli- 
ticians know that if they decided to remedy 
the injustices and tried to ease some of the 
burdens of authorship, they would get no 
applause from the country. Both the press 
(with a very few exceptions) and the public 
would be against them. And anyhow they 
themselves largely share this common hostility 
to authors. The librarians knew they were run- 
ning no risks when they made haste to snarl 
and spit at Sir Alan and his colleagues. And 
we must remember that this hostility is 
directed against authors gua authors, high- 
brow or lowbrow, successful or unsuccessful, 
old or young. 

We must now ask ourselves why among the 
English-speaking peoples, with their great 
literary tradition, there is now this dislike, 
often deepening to hatred, of the author. It 
belongs to our Own time. Certainly it did 
not exist 100 years ago, when Dickens's tours 
were a triumph and pilgrimages were made 
to the Isle of Wight to catch a distant glimpse 
of Tennyson. 1 remember none of it before 
the First World War. True, the mass media 
have provided the big public with idols of 
their own; but this would explain indifference, 
not the hostility that runs from the streets, 
through the press, into the Treasury and the 
House of Commons. And it is this we have 
to explain. Why does our very existence, 
without reference to the quality of the work 
we offer the public, appear to antagonise 
people of so many different kinds? 

Having come so far, I cannot dodge the 
question. I believe the author is now an 
unpopular figure because he seems to most 
people to represent a freedom they know 
they no longer possess. He is an irritating re- 
minder, even if on an unconscious level, of 
something people feel they have lost. He sug- 
gests a wild animal lurking near a zoo. He is 
one of the last survivors of an old tradition. 
He is still. outside the various patterns of 
political and social conformity. He is ‘irre- 
sponsible’ because even now he can determine 
his own responsibilities, to which in fact every 
serious writer devotes much time and thought. 
His freedom cannot be simply suppressed, 
especially in the English-speaking countries, 
because a tradition, to which great lip-service 
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DEVELOPMENT IN 


STEELMAKING! 


SIR eee 














Revolutionary VLN process 
cuts down nitrogen, 
gives greater flexibility 


From this year on, the versatility of steel, the flexibility of 
steel, will be even greater. The reason: a new steelmaking 
process developed at The Steel Company of Wales, Britain’s 
City of Steel. 

The name of the process is VLN; in full, Very Low 
Nitrogen. And the significance of VLN is fundamental. 

The motor car industry, and all other industries which 
press sheet steel, require certain of their steel to have great 
ductility: that is, the ability to be pressed into intricate 
shapes without breaking. 

In making steel for this purpose, a vital consideration is 
its nitrogen content; for the less nitrogen a steel contains, 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 








This is a British car body—typical of many which are built from sheet 
steel, and composed of many complex pressings. The wings are |among 
the more difficxlt parts to press into their intricate shape. The new VLN 
steel is helping with problems of this kind. 


the longer it will remain ductile. Mild sheet steel made by 
the new VLN process has the lowest nitrogen content in the 
world. 


UNIQUE PROCESS 


The VLN process is unique. Already it has been proved not 
just in theory but in practice. As you read this, a VLN plant, 
consisting of three oxygen/steam blown 50-ton converters, 
is in full production at the City of Steel. So confident is the 
Company in the future for VLN that it is about to install a 
fourth converter. 

Unless you are a manufacturer who uses sheet steel, you 
will hardly be conscious of VLN and certainly not of its 
practical advantages. 

But this does not mean that VLN will not affect you; for 
without such developments, Britain’s industries could not 
long succeed in the tough competition of world trade ; and 
the success of our industries affects us all. 
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is paid, cannot be openly abandoned; so he is 
a nuisance, and is treated like one. 

In Communist countries authors enjoy 
many privileges but are denied the essential 
right of bringing books out of full free minds. 
The absence of this right is almost always 
mentioned when Communism is _ being 
attacked. But the truth is that the possession 
of this right, this freedom we are always 
boasting about, makes the author the irritating 
anachronistic figure regarded on all sides 
with hostility. If there was some quiet effec- 
tive way of trapping and taming the creature, 
it would be tried and would meet with little 
or no public opposition. Meanwhile, no non- 
sense about privileges here! If he will be an 
author, still claiming this dubious freedom, 
then by jove and by crikey — the cry ringing 
out from the House and the Treasury to the 
readers of the Daily Mess — let the so-and-so 
do it the hard way! 


London Diary 
CHARON 


Living in an interregnum certainly has its 
hazards. We shall — I hope — all be feeling 
rather more comfortable when the last few 
days of the Eisenhower administration are 
over. Even then its influence will persist. The 
Republican party has always been stubbornly 
reluctant to part with power. Our own Con- 
servatives can give them a lead here. The out- 
standing precedent, perhaps, is Balfour's 
speech after the Liberal landslide of 1906 
when, having lost not only the election but his 
own seat as well, he declared that in power or 
opposition the great Conservative Party would 
still control the destinies of the Empire! 


* * * 


I wonder how Hemingway will react to the 
appeal to American citizens to get out of 
Cuba. His early pronouncements on Castro 
and the new regime were distinctly favour- 
able and so far as I know he hasn’t changed 
his opinion. The situation in Miami, mean- 
while, where, according to reports in London, 
about 40,000 anti-Castro Cubans have assem- 
bled, armed, must be getting like To Have 
And To Have Not on a large scale. I think we 
can assume that, if one-armed Harry Morgan 
were still with us, he might object to his boat 
being chartered by a gangster-expeditionary 
force in the name of Batista. 


* * * 


You do not realise what a huge slice of 
social sponge cake the New Years Honours 
List comprises until you have given it a little 
concentrated study. Two full pages of The 
Times. The top-liners are easily digested. You 
approve plainly well-merited distinctions like 
Tom Williams's life peerage, Professor Lovell’s 
knighthood, and the faintly more imaginative 
awards to representatives of the arts: Tyrone 
Guthrie, Alan Rawsthorne, Margaret Ruther- 
ford — almost a work of supererogation to 
give one of Nature’s dames an OBE. You 
accept with resignation the advancement of 
Squire Takeover, and applaud the British 
Empire Medal for Miss Nellie Cotterill, the 
Station Refreshment Room Manageress, 
Crewe. But a complete annotation would keep 
a staff of private eyes busy for weeks. The 
laconic style of some of the entries in the 
Foreign Office section are very tantalising . . . 
‘X Y British Resident in . . .” Can this be our 
man in Havana, Rio, Buenos Aires, Lima? 
Perhaps; but he is more likely to be a pillar 
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of the British colony, former acting vice- 
consul, with a framed letter on the drawing 
room piano from the Duchess of Gloucester 
to thank his wife for organising comforts for 
the troops during the war. 


* * * 


Whenever I see a modern Honours List I 
think how Maundy Gregory, the preposterous 
baroque title-broker of the Twenties, would 
have gnashed his teeth at the institution of 
life peerages. In those far-off degenerate days 
his argument, whenever the wavering client 
seemed on the verge of settling for a simple 
knighthood instead of something more expen- 
sive and hereditary, was always: ‘Remember, 
my dear sir, you have the opportunity of 
founding a dynasty.’ A quite important part 
of old Friday’s — as Birkenhead and Seely 
used to call him — stock in trade was honours 
from foreign governments. One of his vaunted 
lines was the Portuguese Order of the Holy 
Ghost, which he claimed to be able to pro- 
cure for suitable recipients for a matter of a 
few hundred pounds. It had the additional 
advantage of being almost indistinguishable 
from the Legion of Honour. This infuriated 
the French who claimed it was crippling their 
export trade. 


* * * 


What we really need to-day is not so much 
an Honours List as an Immunisation List. 
One shrinks from pointing the bones, but 
what a relief it would be to read that some 
of the world’s worst frighteners had been 
rendered harmless for the next 12 months. 
One of the most conspicuous towards the end 
of last year was Dr Edward Teller, the 
American-Hungarian nuclear physicist, now 
turned nihilist-publicist. He, it seems, is the 
father of the school of thought in the US 
which maintains that it is unrealistic, indeed 
unhealthy, to dwell on the apocalyptic nature 
of thermo-nuclear war and better to accept 
it as a means to something rather than as the 
end. This seems to me to be an example of 
a rather new kind of unrealism in the name 
of realism which could be one of the scourges 
of this decade. If I am right, this is just the 
kind of false irresponsible prediction which 
Professor Gabor singled out the other day as 
the type or error that can ruin a civilisation. 


* * * 


Among the unwritten obituary notices of 
last year was one of Myles Mordaunt who 
died in November aged 54. Myles Francis 
Plunket Mordaunt, an Irish journalist who 
hadn’t written anything for rather a long time 
because of illness. I wish I could catch the 
essence of this unusual eccentric personality 
in a paragraph. He looked, during the last few 
years of his life, after he had made a remark- 
able recovery from a stroke that had laid 
him unconscious for many weeks, like a 
combination of Trotsky, James Joyce and a 
Kentucky colonel. Until then he had been 
almost too young for his age, loose-limbed, 
bony, given to sudden simian leaps over 
chairs. His life was a curious sidelong crab- 
wise procession of getting nowhere. His first 
job was as boy cartoonist for an Irish Repub- 
lican paper in Dublin during the civil war 
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after the Treaty. Almost his last salaried 
occupation was mortuary attendant in Mary- 
lebone during the blitz, of which he later gave 
a most eloquent account in a broadcast. He 
never supported any but hopelessly lost 
causes, the last being Timothy Evans, the un- 
fortunate tenant of Rillington Place, hanged 
for murders that may have been committed 
by Christie. When he was on his day, his 
conversation could be brilliantly entertaining 
and people who met him for ten minutes were 
sometimes spellbound. He was apt to become 
cantankerous and monomaniacal, though he 
preserved an underlying sweetness of dis- 
position rather deeply buried. He never 
seemed to be depressed. Once, when I 
remarked on some unusually spectacular feat 
of self-sabotage he had performed, he grinned 
and said: ‘It’s well known that every man is 
his own worst enemy but I always put my 
best side into the field.” He always reminded 
me of the passage in Lange-Eichbaum’s 
sociological study of Genius, comparing the 
perpetual students and eccentrics to shoots 
growing round some main stem; what this 
stem was in Myles’ case I could never decide 
— some Dublin archetype, I suppose. 


* * * 


My New Year’s vice threatens to be the 
Public Gallery of the Stock Exchange. This is 
one of the most fascinating free shows in Lon- 
don. It is to me what a strip-tease club is to 
the stockbroker of fiction. You can go there 
either (as some of the regulars do) to feel you 
are keeping in touch with your investments, 
or (as I do) to flatter yourself you are doing a 
little sociological field work. It’s like one of 
those ants’ nests into which a glass peephole 
has been let. You look down on the entire 
floor and watch anything from 1,500 to 2,500 
hominids busy with their paper transactions. 
It's been open for seven years but not 
enormously publicised. It was a stroke of 
genius of the committee to institute it. The 
galiery guides are smart attractive young 
women in red coats and skirts, air-hostessy 
rather than studentish; they give periodical 
little lectures on the loudspeaker, always 
ending with dictum meum pactum, The Stock 
Exchange atmosphere, with everything so 
apparently informal yet in fact carefully 
regulated, is curiously strong. You can almost 
feel them believing in the law of supply and 
demand as an article of faith. I was glad to 
see the traditional Stock Exchange humour 
(God help the victims of it) preserved in spite 
of public inspection. On the last trading day 
of the old year I watched an obvious wag 
improvise a wig for himself out of the wrap- 
ping of a chocolate box and make a mock 
speech, punctuated by an electric light that 
flashed on and off in his tie. What was he up 
to? The Lady Chatterley trial, perhaps? It 
would be better if one could lip-read; worth 
taking field glasses anyway. 


* * * 


The greatest Stock Exchange practical 
joker of all time was a gent named Eck who 
flourished at the turn of the century. He was 
a double of Edward VII. His greatest coup 
was staged in the Nineties when it was 
announced that the Prince of Wales would 
visit the Stock Exchange. Eck, suitably 
attended by a bogus equerry or two, arrived 
in state ahead of the royal party, was officially 
received and made a short tour at the end of 
which he revealed himself by a guttural cry 
of: “Well, you are a lot of bloody fools.’ 
When the Prince arrived, he was outraged 
by the roars of simple jovial laughter. 
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Among the names of those who support 
‘ynilateral’ (or in plainer English ‘one-sided’) 
nuclear disarmament I see some who simultane- 
ously support other strange causes. 

These include the abolition of capital punish- 
ment for murder, abandonment of overseas terri- 
tories long before they are ready to look after 
themselves (and regardless of the safety of our 
compatriots), blind support of the palsied United 
Nations and denigration of the vital shield of 
Nato, condonation of homosexual practices, pre- 
mature release of dangerous lunatics, no corporal 
punishment for young criminals, sale of near- 
pornography to all and sundry, suppression of 
boxing and hunting, and so forth — practically all 
of which measures could well have been specifi- 
cally designed by our enemies for our national 
undoing. — Letter in Daily Telegraph. (Barrie 
Evans.) 


It is not true for Maj-Gen A. W. Holbrook to 
say that in two world wars we tried to kill as 
many Germans as possible. Owing to the British 
sense of restraint, decency and fair play among 
commanders down to the lowest rank it would be 
more true to say that we tried to kill only as 
many as necessary. — Letter in Daily Telegraph. 
(G. S. Newman.) 


A Walk with 
Mr Betjeman 


TOM DRIBERG 


Mr John Betjeman has described himself, 
with characteristically bilingual modesty, as 
‘the Ella Wheeler Wilcox de nos jours’. It 
might be juster to find in him — at least in his 
tastes and aspirations — something of Hopkins 
(since he, too, loves ‘the weeds and the wilder- 
ness’ and ‘all things counter, original, spare, 
strange’), and to liken his personality, with 
the manic-depressive alternations of mood 
common in his verse, to that of Edward Lear. 
Mr Betjeman, like Mr Lear (who wept ‘by 
the side of the ocean’, as well as ‘on top of 
the hill’), weeps almost all the time — by the 
ocean-side from which rises the hideous bulk 
of a nuclear power-station, on the hilltop 
threatened by an eruption of huts and wire- 
less masts. Mr Lear, it will be remembered, 
liked to purchase ‘chocolate shrimps from the 
mill’. Betjeman’s chocolate shrimps are the 
treasured vestiges of pre-industrial or early- 
industrial architecture now vanishing as fast 
as the unspoiled coast and country which he 
loves equally. 

Such agonies and delights are present to 
him with almost unbearable intensity in the 
City — the City of London —- in which he has 
a working maisonette hard by the Norman 
church of St Bartholomew the Great and the 
hospital which he visits regularly. It is a rare 
pleasure — one which fell to me recently — to 
spend some hours exploring the City on foot 
with Mr Betjeman. 

It would indeed be difficult, with traffic as 
it is, to undertake such an expedition other- 
wise than on foot — though, when I arrived 
in Choth Fair at the appointed time, empty- 
handed and not wearing trouser-clips, he gave 
me a glance of slight disapproval and said: 
‘I’ve booked a table at the Mermaid... As 
you haven’t brought a bicycle, we shall have 
to walk.’ I did not mind: it was a crisp day 
of pale winter sunshine. We set out across the 
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open square of West Smithfield, several per- 
sons who may have been bummarees saluting 
Mr Betjeman with the respectful familiarity 
now transferred from the squirearchy to the 
television ‘personality’. He waved lingeringly 
towards the hospital on our left: “You know 
the Hogarth staircase there’. 

Then he pulled me across the road, dodging 
a van whose driver looked more alarmed than 
angry, turned towards the main hospital and 
its southward extensions and said: ‘If you 
stand here’ — he described an arc from left 
to right — ‘you can see the deterioration of 
architecture since the early 19th century 
superbly done .. . It’s really a complete per- 
spective of English architecture in stone for 
so long as there were load-bearing walls — 
EE, Perp (look, over to the left, there), then 
there’s that 17th-century brick, Middlesex 
style, mannered Wren style, then Regency, 
then good early Victorian, then fussy late 
Victorian, then hopelessly fussy Edwardian.’ 

We walked downhill past St Sepulchre’s, 
Holborn Viaduct; the drinking-fountain here 
was the first erected (1859) by the Metropoli- 
tan Drinking Fountain Association. St Sepul- 
chre’s was near the gateway to the City as you 
approached it from the west: now, as you 
approach it from the west, its stately 15th- 
century tower is hidden by the tall new cube 
of Remington House. If I had noticed it 
before, I had never realised why Old Bailey 
— the street — widens out towards its northern 
end, where a green wooden hut now stands. 
This extra space was for the crowds who 
came to watch the public executions. So were 
the pubs opposite — the Magpie and Stump 
and the rest. 

Betjeman: ‘You remember the Ingoldsby 
Legends? They hired rooms at the inn and 
then drank too much while waiting for the 
hanging, and slept through it.’ What is 
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usually called the Old Bailey — the Central 
Criminal Court - is ‘a very dull job by E. W. 
Mountford, a winner of competitions who 
used to get people into his office who could 
draw in the styles of the assessors.’ It replaced 
Dance’s Newgate jail — ‘a masterpiece, though 
a grim masterpiece, with rusticated stone and 
iron chains let into the walls; based on 
Piranesi...’ 

We went on south and down. The City sky 
was a riot of new cubes. Mr Betjeman gave a 
gesture of distaste towards one of them: 
‘Look at that thing there! A straight 
piece of copybook contemporary, disregard- 
ing the lines of Ludgate Hill .. .” But he was 
full of praise for a Midland Bank branch 
by T. E. Collcutt (architect of the Imperial 
Institute, a famous defunct restaurant, the 
Holborn, and the Palace Theatre — the first 
theatre to be constructed with cantilevered 
circles and, therefore, no pillars to block the 
view): ‘See — granite base, terra cotta above, 
and then brick . . . Look at that moulding’ - 
he stroked it — ‘how delicate .. .” 

In Black Friars Lane he stopped again, and 
made me look round. It was almost the only 
point in the City, he said, from which any 
of Wren’s steeples could still be seen as he 
meant them to be seen, rising above buildings 
three or four storeys high: from here we 
could see St Martin’s, Ludgate, and St Bride’s. 
And here was another treasure intact: 
Apothecaries’ Hall, its 17-century buildings set 
about a secluded courtyard, like a college or 
almshouse quadrangle. ‘It’s very nice, isn’t it? 
I can’t think why it’s still up. I suppose it’s 
because it’s Early.’ Then, through a void soon 
to be filled by the new offices of The Times, 
we had the last sight we shall have from there 
of the dome of St Paul’s, radiant in the late- 
afternoon sun, and were soon at the busy 
Blackfriars road-junction. 
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Here are two curiosities for amateurs of 
Victoriana: a pub, the Black Friar, whose 
exterior and interior decor is ‘the most per- 
fect art nouveau in London’, with marble and 
mosaic panels and elaborate bronze reliefs 
of monks quaffing (signed Henry Poole, RA) 
and such texts as ‘Industry is all’; and, on the 
dreary front of Blackfriars station, a quaint 
matching of the holiday resorts to which 
Victorian travellers could set forth hence -— 
Herne Bay and Lausanne, Margate and 
Leipsic (sic), Beckenham and Baden-Baden, 
Walmer and Wiesbaden, Westgate-on-Sea and 
St Petersburg. (Mr Betjeman once went in and 
asked for a ticket to St Petersburg: the clerk 
referred him to Victoria (Continental) with- 
out a flicker of surprise.) Oh, and just round 
the corner, towards the bridge, looking sadly 
tatty, is the Blackfriars District Railway 
station: most of the thousands who pass it 
daily probably haven't noticed that it’s in the 
Moorish style. 

A restorative break at the Mermaid (includ- 
ing Cornish mead) fortified us for the walk 
along Upper Thames Street. Betjeman: ‘This 
is the only part of the City that’s concerned 
physically with merchandise, not just with 
stockbroking. You can see the Thames actu- 
ally being used . . . You remember Uncle 
Tom?’ — an allusion to The Waste Land. 
‘Look at “Carron warehouse” over there: the 
same words in three styles of lettering, of 
different periods — the oldest by far the best.’ 

There were still sunlit glimpses of St Paul’s 
(to our left) and the river (to our right). Once 
we saw St Paul’s through trees growing wild 
in a square plot, a regular Hopkins wilderness 
of weeds and rusty tins, with two broken- 
down benches. This was a churchyard once — 
St Peter's, Paul's Wharf: the church was not 
rebuilt after the fire of 1666. ‘How squalid!’ 
I said. 

Betjeman: ‘Oh, I'd rather it like this... 
rather than municipal-tidy.’ 

Nearby we saw a strange new concrete 
structure. ‘Well, he said, parodying a brisk 
business voice, ‘we're hoping to make a speed- 
way from Upper Thames Street to St Nicholas 
Cole Abbey . . .. Then another glimpse of the 
gleaming river drew us down a lane, Trig 
Lane: ‘York stone, these pavements.’ Oppo- 
site, the Bankside power-station belching. 
Betjeman: ‘I've often wondered why they 
bothered to declare the City a smokeless zone 
when that bloody thing pours out smoke all 
the time.’ 

An iron bollard (once a gun); bent railings; 
chalk graffiti; the high tide chuffing and 
slapping against the granite steps — ‘and a 
Vicat Cole sky behind Sir Howard Robert- 
son’s Shell tower,’ he intoned rhythmically, 
as if improvising a poem . . . ‘Look at South- 
wark Bridge,’ he cried. ‘By Sir Ernest George. 
The least-known bridge in Britain — and the 
least-used. You can park your car on it. I 
aiways use it when I bicycle out to the south.’ 

Some gulls flapped towards us, screaming. 
‘And the Tower Bridge . . . Look, I think you 
can just see it. They’ve taken the ironwork 
off the top, so that the whole point of the 
design is gone.’ Back to Upper Thames Street: 
it was a weekday, but the scene was empty 
but for one thin man, rather knock-kneed - 
‘That man looks like a drawing by Lowry, 
doesn’t he?’ Then Wren’s churchless tower of 
St Mary Somerset, plain and grey, a red GPO 
telephone-box nestling at its base: ‘sensitively 
placed, the kiosk, isn’t it?’ Then the little 
high-gabled square called Queenhithe: ‘you 
see, that’s interesting — there was an attempt 
to make London look like Bruges’. . . The 


graceful, baroque, three-storied turret-steeple 
of St James’s, Garlickhithe . .. Vintners’ Hall 
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... ‘But for sheer brickwork, and how to deal 
with blank spaces, you can’t beat these flanks 
of Cannon Street station’ — whose terminal 
cupolas looked almost Venetian in the sunset 
glow. 

We hurried on, past the incense-fragrance 
of St Magnus the Martyr, overshadowed by 
the monstrous proximity of Adelaide House, 
and past the fish-fragrance of Billingsgate; 
for further east, in Lower Thames Street, is a 
building which Mr Betjeman is anxious to 
save from demolition — the Coal Exchange, 
built in the 1840's by J. B. Bunning, and_his- 
torically notable as well as striking of aspect, 
since it has the world’s first large prefabri- 
cated cast-iron dome and cast-iron internal 
galleries with mouldings in the form of cables. 

Demolition is threatened in connection with 
a road-widening scheme; Mr _ Betjeman 
showed how the road could be widened and 
the Coal Exchange saved — but this might 
involve some slight interference with the dull 
Custom House opposite, ‘and the civil ser- 
vants are so entrenched there.’ Perhaps, too, 
the City Corporation, which owns the rest of 
the Coal Exchange block, would like to clear 
the whole site and let Mr Cotton or someone 
build a skyscraper on it. 

Soon the short day was done. We had a cup 
of tea in a Lyons, where a large, stout 
business-man came up to Mr Betjeman and 
said, in words that were a compendium of 
what is always said in these vapid approaches: 
‘Pardon me, I trust you're very well, sir. I 
spoke to you some years ago — you wouldn't 
remember.’ 

This encounter enhanced the melancholy 
of the evening. Out into one of the winding 
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lanes that still survive, bright with clustering 
small shops: ‘That's what the City should be,’ 
But then, overhead, a colder brightness — 100, 
200 office-windows, identical rectangles of 
fluorescence, in a vertical cube that soared 
without aspiring or inspiring, utterly devoid 
of feature or character, not even copybook 
contemporary: ‘. . . and that’s what they're 
doing to the City - trying to make it like 
Piccadilly or New York.’ But then we came 
out into the grandeur of Leadenhall Market, 
‘There!’ said Mr Betjeman, like one who 
breathes Alpine air after a foetid tunnel; and 
he stood with arms open, like a priest as he 
says ‘Dominus yobiscum, 

The crowds were hurrying homeward. It 
was too late to go and walk through the 
Barbican area . . . Time to see only one more 
church, St Mary-at-Hill — ‘often ignored’, 
said Mr Betjeman, ‘because of its plain out- 
side: the interior is one of the — oh, the most 
magnificent in the City.’ And so it seemed; 
and we admired Wren’s ‘Byzantine guincunx’ 
dome and the carved woodwork and the huge 
Staircase sweeping up to the pulpit. The pre- 
sent incumbent’s predecessor was the late 
Prebendary Carlile, of the Church Army. ‘In 
those days,’ he told us, ‘there was royalty 
galore coming here.’ 

The verger explained the scriptural signifi- 
cance of the unicorn in the royal arms: ‘The 
horn is the horn of David, the tail . . .” But 
the notice-board outside seemed to epitomise 
the City: it was designed to advertise, in large 
lettering, the Christian Evidence Society; but 
the words were almost obscured by public 
notices of ward elections and of a meeting 
for the granting of billiard licences. 





Love Among the Russians 


ALEXANDER WERTH 


The popular press has lately published a 
number of articles on the Soviet way of life 
and, more particularly, on ‘Sex in Russia’ — 
that everlasting question to which Intourist 
never supplies an answer. But the conclusions 
in these articles are inconclusive, or too 
simple, a common verdict being that Soviet 
morals are ‘Victorian’. 

Victorian or not, the truth is that reticence 
on sex is not a ‘Soviet’ attitude: Russians 
have always been reticent about it. (The 
Great Catherine was, after all, a German.) 
Look at classical Russian literature. No doubt 
there are traces of French frivolity in Pushkin 
and Lermontov’ but in the works of the great 
Russian novelists sex as such is almost absent. 

You find that love has an important place 
in the novels of Turgeniev, Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky; but sex is treated delicately, by 
suggestion, even by such a volcanic, passion- 
ridden man as Dostoevsky. Not a single 
‘erotic’ passage can be found in either Anna 
Karenina or The Brothers Karamazov; and 
not until he was an old man did Tolstoy, in 
works like The Kreutzer Sonata or Resurrec- 
tion, squarely face sex (as distinct from love) 
as a major social, moral or religious issue. 
But again, little or no gloating. 

After a few ‘wild’ years following the 
Revolution, when the emancipation of women 
was accompanied by a ‘free-love’ vogue (a 
practice strongly to be condemned by Lenin), 
the old reticence about sex soon came into 
its own again — though in a slightly different 
form. The abortion law was abolished in 1936, 
and in 1944 the ‘cult of the family’ was pro- 
claimed. At the same time, divorce was made 
much more difficult. 


What is the position today, in the increas 
ingly stabilised society of the Krushchey 
era? A good deal of ‘sinning’ goes on in the 
villages where, as a result of the war, there 
is still an enormous difference between the 
male and female population. This ‘unfortun- 
ate anomaly’ is admitted by Soviet observers, 
who will even tell you, in shocked tones, of 
love-starved middle-aged women ‘chasing’ 
young boys. In the cities, too, there are some 
black sheep who, occasionally, are pilloried 


in such papers as Komsomolskaya Pravda 


for their ‘uncomradely, un-Soviet behaviour’. 
But what is ‘Soviet behaviour’ in these 
matters? 

There are two points. The first is that very 
little information is available about sex in 
the Soviet Union. In a curious book, Prob- 
lems of Sex Education, published recently by 
Dr Atarov, he complains that there is a ‘con- 
spiracy of silence’ about the whole problem, 
and that no scientific, statistical study has ever 
been attempted on the sex life of the Soviet 
people. In short, there is no Soviet Kinsey 
Report. In most schools, he adds, there is 
nothing even approaching sex education, the 
children being left to find out the ‘facts of 
life’ for themselves. The second point is that 
the innate and traditional Russian reticence 
about sex — apart from an occasional ‘blue’ 
story — is strongly encouraged in all the more 
general discussions of ‘Communist morality’, 
and that a cynical attitude to sex is criticised 
as ‘un-Soviet’. 

Although Dr Atarov admits that he lacks 
‘statistical data’, he nevertheless claims that 
‘only a small minority’ break the rules of 
Communist morality. He admits, however, 
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a Nature’s been bountiful. There’s plenty of coal for factory furnaces, plenty 
b of oil for cars and ships, plenty of water to grow crops and generate power— 
oid plenty for everyone, but not just for the asking. Much of this bounty can 
re only be found by quest and won by force—the force of explosives scientific- 
— ally designed for the job. In unlocking metal ores from the earth, one charge 
ket. of I.C.I. explosive does the work of scores of men. In Middle Eastern 
- deserts, I.C.I. seismic explosives speed the search for oil. Specially safe : 
he I.C.I. explosives ease the task of Britain coal-miners, and I.C.I. has provided 
It LI F E’S the blasting power for the great new hydro-electric schemes in the North 
the 


A of Scotland. Wherever there are mountains to be moved or mineral riches 


to be won, I.C.I. explosives are there—the power behind man’s power to 
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that sex is a ‘natural and potent instinct’, and 
though he wholly rejects Freud, he regrets 
that parents and educationists treat the 
matter ‘far too casually’. Thus, in a passage 
which is a curious comment on housing con- 
ditions, he condemns many parents for being 
“*thoughtless’. 


Sometimes they are too affectionate to each 
other in the presence of children and often, 
in the same or the next room, they go in for 
sexual intercourse, believing that the children 
are sound asleep. They forget that children 
often merely pretend to be asleep. In many 
children premature sexuality is aroused as a 
result of such carelessness on the part of their 
parents. 


And then comes this delightful passage. 


Cultured speech is an important part of 
sexual education. Unforiunately, bad langu- 
age is still common and some, especially young 
people, use a dirty word in almost every sen- 
tence. These are the kind of words that distort 
the understanding of the proper relations be- 
tween men and women. Children who go in 
for foul language tend in later life to behave 
immorally. 

Sex, to Dr Atarov, is ‘natural’, but it should 
be ‘regulated’. There must be no sex without 
love, affection and comradeship. He insists 
that ‘puberty’ and ‘sexual maturity’ are not 
the same thing, but claims that, in the Soviet 
economic and educational system, the ‘diffi- 
cult gap’ between the two is ‘less difficult’ 
than in bourgeois societies; that the ideal 
marriage age for girls is between 18 and 20, 
and for young men between 22 and 24 — ages 
at which ‘a very high percentage of our young 
people are economically able to marry, and 
indeed, do marry’. In principle he is opposed 
to pre-marital sex relations, but is not alto- 
gether hostile to them; these are, clearly, a 
very common practice among young Soviet 
people, and Dr Atarov seems to console him- 
self with the thought that these relations are 
‘often very genuine’ and ‘very frequently end 
in marriage’. One of the aims of Soviet edu- 
cation, though seldom directly concerned with 
sex, is to keep young people’s minds off sex 
during the ‘difficult years’; and Dr Atarov 
makes the curious claim that, under Soviet 
conditions, masturbation — a ‘very harmful 
habit’ — among boys ‘is no longer the mass 
phenomenon it was before the Revolution’. 

Comradeship — the result of co-education 
and of equality between the sexes — is, accord- 
ing to Atarov (and, indeed, all other obser- 
vers) the chief reason why, by and large, 
relations between Soviet men and women are 
‘decent’, above all amongst the industrial 
workers and the young technical élite. ‘Public 
pressure’ is also important in discouraging 
‘immorality’, though, on this point, there 
seem to be differences of opinion. 

Sex relations may usually be ‘decent’, but 
there are exceptions. Thus Dr Atarov lists 
numerous eases under such headings as ‘The 
Vamp’, “The Seducer’ (girls who stupidly 
allow themselves to be seduced, however, also 
reveal a ‘bad, anti-social upbringing’ and a 
‘lack of culture’), or “The Promiscuous Rat’ - 
the last-named being usually a married man 
with ‘affairs’ on the side. 

Seldom an obsession with Russians, sex 
tends to be treated as a simple, and not a 
profoundly complicated problem; the Soviet 
way of life, with its emphasis on work, com- 
radeship, expediency and efficiency, as well 
as special incentives like ‘flats for newly- 
weds’, encourage an orderly married life. But 
there are still many personal complications. 
The slow and difficult divorce procedure, 
which has resulted in very numerous ‘un- 
registered marriages’ has created new prob- 
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lems in recent years, and has. been openly 
criticised. There has also been*a demand for 
revision of the wartime and immediate post- 


war laws, under which no actions for affilia- 


tion or alimony are possible, ‘fatherless’ child- 
ren being subsidised by the state. 

In Literary Gazette recently a Leningrad 
teacher complained that 20 per cent of her 
pupils were ‘fatherless’; in their birth certi- 
ficates, opposite ‘Father’s Name’, there was 
a blank. This, she said, caused serious diffi- 
culties for the children themselves; it was 
common for ‘legitimate’ children to taunt the 
others by calling them ‘Father-Blank’. She 
added: ‘Aren't we reaching a stage where we 
shall start referring to them by the revolting 
western word of “bastards”?’ She called for a 
reform of the present law to enable a high 
proportion of children born from ‘unregis- 
tered marriages’ to be legitimised by their 
fathers. 

The general attitude to sex may be pointed 
by a significant personal anecdote. A few days 
ago, perhaps as a small tease, I lent a young 
Soviet diplomat a copy of Lady C. He 
returned it the next day. His only comment 
was: ‘No, really!’ When I pressed him for a 
more articulate opinion, he said: ‘You know 
Russia well enough. Don’t you know that, to 
us, such a book is just inconceivable!’ 


Correspondence 


ISRAEL AND NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Sir, — The recent rumours that Israel will 
shortly be able to manufacture an atomic bomb 
fell upon the Arab world with all the devastating 
force of an atomic explosion. The most com- 
forting accounts said that she would possess a 
nuclear weapon within five years; the most 
depressing that she would do so in one year’s 
time. To the Arabs the time element is of no 
importance: the very fact that Israel is even 
tinkering with atomic energy indicates that she 
plans a destructive use for it. And who in the 
world would she seek to destroy save them? 

This attitude, no doubt, avoids the real issue, 
which is that the employment of an atomic bomb 
anywhere would inevitably result in the employ- 
ment of atomic bombs everywhere. Should the 
Israelis launch an atomic bomb at any country, 
anywhere, they will merely ensure that, very soon 
afterwards, there will be no Israelis. 

National suicide is, presumably, the last objec- 
tive that Israel has in mind. But, to the Arabs, 
Tel Aviv is by no means above destroying itself 
if it can also destroy the Arab world in the 
process. This viewpoint is dictated more by 
emotion than by reasoned analysis, but, in the 
eyes of the Arab man-in-the-street and the news- 
papers he reads, the Israelis are bent upon pillage 
and conquest and would not hesitate to 
annihilate the Arab world if they had the means 
of doing so. 

There is therefore an increasingly clamorous 
call for an instant attack upon Israel, now, before 
she has a chance to develop her bomb. But the 
Arabs know very well that such a dramatic 
onslaught is not feasible. So they are fast be- 
coming obsessed by the feeling that they must, 
somehow, keep up with the Israeli Joneses by 
enlisting the aid of some well-disposed member 
of the nuclear club. 

It is perfectly obvious that neither Britain nor 
the US would present ‘atomic know-how’ to the 


Arabs. And it may be conjectured that France, . 


who is known to be aiding Israel in her atomic 
energy programme, would be equally unwilling. 
So that leaves Russia. 





The Arts and Entertainment 
The Arts and Entertainment reviews will 
in future appear after the book reviews. 
This week they begin on page 26. 
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The Israeli bomb scare, in fact, provides 
Soviet Union with a perfect opportunity to 
up atomic bases on Arab territory. In the eyes 
the western nations such bases would be outpe 
of Communism, advance echelons in the } 
War. In those of the Arabs, they would mere 
be Arab bastions against the new threat 
Israeli atomic aggression. 

It is obviously in western interests to remoy 
the menace of Soviet nuclear assistance to ¢ 
Arab world before it has even been offered. It j 
no good for London and New York to proteg 
that Tel Aviv has plaintively denied that Is 
has any intention of making an atomic bomb 
and claimed that her nuclear programme is co 
cerned solely with peaceful objectives. She could 
never persuade the Arabs of its truth. If an Arab 
inspecting team was allowed to visit Israels 
existing atomic reactor, and the one now under 
construction in thé Negev, its members woulf 
leave the country fully convinced — no matte 
what evidence was produced to the contrary 
during their stay — that the sole purpose behind 
the Zionist state’s atomic programme was the 
destruction of the Arab world. 

Everybody realises that Israel could not con- 
duct atomic experiments without French 
assistance. Therefore the first essential for the 
western allies is te persuade their foolish sister to 
cease playing with fire in this imbecile manner, 
It-is impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
France is actuated in her provision of nuclear 
aid to Israel by a desire to inflict a shrewd back- 
hander on the Arabs for their attitude over 
Algeria. 

This is what makes the whole dismal farce so 
tragic. The Algerian problem is one that could 
have been and should have been solved long ago, 
The longer it persists, the more dangerous it 
becomes. The threat to world peace presented by 
Communist aid to the Algerian insurgents is real, 
The Arabs have a proverb which says, “When 
cornered, a snake will bite its own belly’. The 
Algerians will endure even the self-inflicted 
wound of Communist domination, if only their 
independence from France can be achieved. 

It is certain that President de Gaulle, like all 
sensible Frenchmen and sensible people every- 
where, realises that the only solution to the 
Algerian problem rests in Algeria’s independence. 
This may be a bitter pill to swallow, but bitter 
pills are sometimes of extreme medicinal value. 
Once Algeria had gained its freedom, the Arabs, 
with their volatile political temperament, would 
become fast friends of France - and the Franco- 
Israeli ‘atomic alliance’ would wither and die. 
Let France reveal an atom of common sense, and 
all will be well. 

EMILE BUSTANI 


Beirut 


UNILATERAL OR MULTILATERAL 


Sir, - ‘Unilateralists . . . put multilateral dis 
armament first,’ writes Critic, in his comment on 
last week's letter from the Socialist Campaign 
for Multilateral Disarmament. 

This claim of CND’s that one can be a uni- 
lateralist and a multilateralist at the same time, 
though undoubtedly sincere, has so far seemed 
too eccentric to be worth challenging. Multi- 
lateralism means abandoning weapons if other 
countries do the same: unilateralism means 
abandoning them anyway. A British government 
which tried to be unilateralist and multilateralist 
at the same time would thus have to proclaim 
simultaneously : 

(1) Britain wishes to negotiate nuclear disarma- 
ment with other countries, and will abandon her 
nuclear weapons if they will do the same, and 

(2) Britain proposes to abandon her nuclear 
weapons anyhow, believing them to be immoral. 

Putting forward both these policies together 
would be universally regarded as foolish and 
hypocritical. Foolish because the multilateralist 
policy is plainly sabotaged by the unilateralist 
one, which makes the idea of negotiations mean- 
ingless. Hypocritical because if nuclear weapons 
are immoral (Statement 2), it is hypocrisy to use 
them for negotiations (Statement 1). 
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The Combine Harvester and the City 





ORR Oo wee 


Farming and Foreign Currency 


Britain’s balance of payments is a continuing problem. What is British Agriculture doing to resolve it? 


1. BY SAVING IMPORTS Agriculture is the largest single import 
saving industry in the country. Home production is 68° up over 
pre-war. In other words we are producing a net £300 million a 
year more from the land of Britain. Foreign currency which would 
otherwise have been needed for food imports is thereby available 
for imports of raw materials for manufacturing industries. 


2. BY DIRECT EXPORTS The value of our agricultural exports of 


AGRICULTURE SERVES THE NATION 


Issued by the National Farmers Union of England and Wales 


livestock, seeds, wool, etc. earns more than £40 million a year. 

3. BY STEADYING THE COST OF LIVING The increased supply of home 
food keeps the cost of living down and so helps to make British 
exports competitive in world markets. 

4. BY PROVIDING A BASIS FOR EXPORTS With home agriculture as the 
firm base other industries have been able to build a big export 
trade. For example, exports of agricultural machinery alone exceed 
£130 million a year. 
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Obviously, if CND supporters had any real 
faith in multilateral disarmament (which they 
would undoubtedly prefer) they would never 
have become unilateralists in the first: place. The 
very existence of CND is a vote of no confidence 
in multilateralism. At meetings and in conver- 
sation CND supporters invariably disparage the 
prospects of agreed disarmament. 

Personally, I believe that these prospects are 
now improving again, and that a hope of agree- 
ment exists. But if public opinion becomes 
defeatist, and the hope is extinguished, CND 
supporters, including Critic, will have a lot to 
answer for. 

CHRISTOPHER MAYHEW 

House of Commons 


COSTS OF LAND TRANSFER 


Sir, — This may seem to him legal pedantry, 
but I think it a pity that Mr Hyams'’s criticism of 
solicitors’ conveyancing charges (or the system 
which gives rise to them) is not informed by 
knowledge of the subject. His suggested reform 
of the system of land transfer, presumably 
offered as an original idea, is in its essentials 
uncannily like the system of registration of land 
introduced in 1925, which now applies to a large 
part of the country including the London area. 
The system, though it has its disadvantages, is I 
think simpler and slightly less expensive and it 
will no doubt spread yet further in years to come. 
Solicitors’ fixed charges on a house costing, for 
example, £5,000 would be £43 15s. if it is regis- 
tered, rather than £67 10s. if it is unregistered. 

Mr Hyams will no doubt be sorry to see 
solicitors still there at all, but it is significant that, 
although the legislature in 1925 made a spirited 
attempt to simplify conveyancing as far as pos- 
sible, it was in fact impossible to do so 
sufficiently to eliminate the complexities which 
necessitate the services of the solicitor. 

Mr Hyams asks why he cannot buy land as 
simply as a Rolls Royce. The question has been 
asked, and answered, many times. In the first 
place, it is not really all that simple to buy a 
Rolls Royce — safely. The seller might not have 
the right to sell it, and in these circumstances Mr 
Hyams might find himself, as many have done 
before him, bereft of both car and money. But no 
doubt the simplicity of it all would console him. 

Secondly, and this is the main point, a Rolls 
Royce does not, when you come to examine it 
closely, bear very much resemblance to a piece of 
land or a house; and the dissimilarity is not 
without importance. Local councils are not likely 
to have empowered themselves to cut bits off the 
Rolls Royce in order to widen a road or build a 
school. People are not likely to claim a right to 
walk over the Rolls Royce, to take water from it, 
to demolish it because it is insanitary or to pre- 
vent the owner from using it (as they may have 
a right to prevent the building of a house on 
land). Rolls Royces, however valuable, are sel- 
dom the subject of strict settlements, trusts for 
sale or mortgages. These examples are of course 
only representative of hundreds of others. 

R. T. OERTON 

Woodrising 

Bingham Avenue 
Poole 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Sir, — In your note on libraries last week 
(which strangely ignored the bill now before 
parliament) you give some figures concerning the 
St Pancras Public Library. ‘One-fifth of the total 
population uses the library; and those who do 
borrow an average of 45 books a year’. May I 
give you some more figures — from the St Pancras 
Report for 1958-9? 

The total expenditure was £88,000. Of this sum 
only £14,101 (15.96 per cent) went to the pur- 
chase of books: and £46,433 (52.62 per cent) to 
‘salaries and wages’ (librarians and staff). The 
population was 130,800; the registered readers (or 
borrowers) 24,084 (18.4 per cent). I make the 
expenditure on books nearly 2s 4d per head of 
population. This, if correct, is an improvement 
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since 1957-8 and above the average, Bu it means 
that 106,000 non-borrowers spent abeut £11,500 
on books, and 24,000 borrowers spent about 
£2,500. Each of the borrowers took out 45 books, 
for which as a ‘head of population’ he had paid 
2s 4d. So for each book he paid about two-thirds 
of a penny through the rates — and, of course, 
nothing over the counter. Eighty-two per cent 
of the rate-payers financed the reading of 18 per 
cent. 

‘Splendid!’ you may say, ‘the Welfare State 
at its best!’ But what about the producers — who 
in the WS are generally considered as well as the 
consumers? Of the £14,000 spent on the purchase 
of books not more than one-third (say, £4,500) 
went to authors and publishers (as against, may 
I remind you, £46,000 to librarians and staff). 
There were 1,057,151 ‘lending issues’ (i.e. free 
distributions outside the library — we are not 
asking anything for books used on the premises, 
for that is the proper purpose of a ‘library’). So, 
for each of these outside readers, authors and 
publishers, together, received about one penny. 
We are now asking for another penny - and it 
does not seem grasping. How this is to be 
arranged is for committee talks: but, so far, 
nobody will meet us in committee. 

At all events, you will now understand why 
we are not wholly happy about that great institu- 
tion the Public Library: and I hope that, as one 
of the great champions of literature, and of pro- 
ducers, you will give us a little help. Please do 
not swallow the librarians’ strange remedy, the 
raising of the price of books (by an average of 
6d) to everyone, while the public libraries con- 
tinue to enjoy their ten per cent discount (aver- 
age Is 6d). This, for reasons with which I will 
not weary you. we consider irrelevant, anti-social, 
impracticable, and generally unacceptable. 

A. P. HERBERT 

12 Hammersmith Terrace 

Ww6 


[See J. B. Priestley’s article on page 6. -— 
Ed., NS.] 


REVOLT OF THE CROFTERS 


Sir, - When so much is wrong with the High- 
land social set-up, it is a pity that W. John 
Morgan has chosen to blame one of the estates 
which has done most for the crofters. The West- 
minster estate in Sutherland consists mostly of 
difficult hill land, only touching the coast in one 
place. That is why there are no crofts on it. But 
the estate policy has been to develop forestry 
and fishing and give employment where there 
was none before. The land is so poor that some 
of the planting has not taken, but thousands of 
acres, which the Forestry Commission, on their 
then standards, counted as unplantable, are 
growing well. Minor industries have followed. 
Where schools were dwindling to nothing, there 
is talk of a second teacher. Virtually every man 
in the neighbouring parish of Edrachillis is em- 
ployed on the Westminster estates, and a size- 
able number from Durness and Assynt. In addi- 
tion the Duke made available on his land 5,000 
to 10,000 acres of common grazing for crofters 
on the neighbouring estates. You may say that 
most of the development came out of money 
which otherwise would have gone in surtax to the 
Treasury, but the point is, it was done. 

I wish I could say as much for his neighbours, 
who have, some of them, been less than helpful; 
but the Rootes estate is actually on very poor 
ground, It is nonsense to think that because the 
gerraig, the skinned land, in Lewis, has been 
brought into good grass, the same can be done 
on the thin peat and rocks of so much of the 
mainland. Also, Michael Grieve seems to think 
that the words ‘deer forest’ mean a forest of 
trees; most of the Sutherland deer are on land 
which could not possibly grow a timber tree, 
though they might take a few more sheep. In- 
cidentally, the Island of Rhum, another ‘forest’ 
without trees, is, under Nature Conservancy 
management, producing £1,000 worth of venison 
a year. 

It is no use enlarging crofts by bringing in 
unusable land, and much deer forest is 
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genuinely unusable. But land which would be 
thought useless in a more fertile country can be 
helped enormously by fencing and re-seeding; if 
all the crofters agree (difficult!) this can be done 
on parts of common grazings. | wish W. John 
Morgan had seen the successful re-seeding north 
of Kinlochbervie. I would add that one of the 
Crofting Commission is nicknamed ‘John 
Fences’! ; 

Of course, I am not saying that there are no 
bad landlords in the Highlands. There are far 
too many,-especially the absentees whose land 
is factored from offices, but there are also some 
living on their estates who like to feel them- 
selves little kings. The crofters have complete 
security of tenure, but the ordinary agricultural 
tenant has never, for generations, been less 
secure. What is needed in the Highlands (I am 
not talking of the special problem of Lewis) is 
not so much more crofters, but more family 
holdings of a size which will produce a cash 
income of at least £6 a week, and a possibility 
of government help to stock and build and to 
tide over a bad year. There would be plenty of 
good tenants. 

Nao! MITCHISON 

Carradale 

Campbeltown 


[W. JoHN MORGAN writes: 1 wrote that there 
were good and bad landlords and gladly accept 
all Naomi Mitchison says about the Westminster 
estate. | simply offered evidence of its size — be- 
cause it is the newly-discovered extent of these 
Highland estates which has astonished Scottish 
opinion. Mrs Mitchison’s view on the limited 
applicability of the Isle of Lewis re-seeding 
experiments seems more arguable. A number of 
crofters, from my own evidence, certainly would 
not agree with her. One crofter seemed to sum up 
the general view by arguing that ‘there are 
millions of acres of sterile peatland provoking no 
great concern’ and remarking of the Lewis experi- 
ment: “There is opportunity now for the Com- 
mission to develop extensive moorlands on a 
grand scale, now it has been proved practicable 
and valuable. This done, the Commission could 
dabble in croft enlargements to its heart’s desire’. 
Not being expert in this field, I wouldn’t like to 
say which side is right. It would seem to me 
Strange, however, if in the enormous acreage of 
the Highlands the experiments’ results could not 
be widely imitated, even though, as Mrs Mitchi- 
son puts it, so much of the mainland is thin peat 
and rocks.] 


THE USES OF SOCIOLOGY 


Str, — Lipset must be left, if he thinks it worth 
while, to answer Ralph Samuel's curious review 
of his new book. What one must oppose now 
is the reactionary departmentalism implied in 
Samuel's remarks about sociology’s ‘invasion’ 
of political studies, ‘predatory’ raids, etc. It ought 
to be obvious by now that the working of 
political institutions cannot be fully understood 
apart from the working of social institutions 
generally, that political conduct is a form of 
social conduct, and accordingly that political 
studies have to be brought into focus with 
sociology (as well as with social psychology and 
cultural anthropology). Unhappily, it is not yet 
obvious to all concerned. Samuel could be 
quickly enlightened: let him try teaching politics 
(and history) to aduJts and refusing to discuss 
the ‘why’ as well as the ‘how’ of political con- 
duct because the ‘why’ happens to belong to 
other (historically- and organisationally-defined) 
disciplines. 

The enlightening of the universities will take 
a little longer. Meanwhile, since students of 
politics generally seem determined to learn a 
‘subject’ rather than to understand a phenome- 
non, they must learn to suffer ‘invasions’. But 
I still hope to see politics, political thought 
(e.g. Hobbes and Burke on the social order) and 
history taught by ‘specialists’ with the aid of 
sociological concepts. 

GRAHAM WOOTTON 

Warborough 

Oxford 
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TH AFRICA 


PONDOLAND 





“For some time those in authority in South Africa declared that there was no 
real trouble in Pondoland. Subsequently they had to declare a state of emergency 
there. It is time that they realise that rule by force and emergency and recurrent 
crisis is solving none of South Africa's problems. 


“A recent national conference of African leaders has sent a cable to the United 
Nations asking that observers be sent to Pondoland ‘to observe the alarming 
military operations against unarmed people by the South African government’. 
Although little news of events in Pondoland is reaching the outside world, it may 
be accepted that, as earlier in Zeerust and Sekhukuneland, such action by police 
and troops against the Pondos will mean a great deal of misery and suffering. 
Therefore, I would urge you to draw the attention of supporters of the Defence 
and Aid Fund at once to events in Pondoland.” 


(Bishop of Johannesburg in a letter to Canon Collins.) 


VICTIMS OF APARTHEID DESPERATELY NEED OUR HELP 


The Defence and Aid Fund has already sent more than £160,000 
to South Africa to: help the victims of apartheid - defence of the 
accused in the Treason Trial and aid for their families; alleviation 
of suffering and seeking to get justice done in Zeerust, Sekhukhune- 
land, Windhoek, Cato Manor and Sharpeville; aid for the victims 
of the State of Emergency, etc. etc.... 


“Largely because of your help, no person starved during the 
Emergency, and everyone known to us received sufficient to pay 
rents, and other essential commitments. As Chairman of the State 
of Emergency Relief Fund and now of Defence and Aid in Cape 
Town, I assure you that every penny sent by you was, and will be, 
put to the best possible use to the benefit of those who struggle 
and suffer for freedom in South Africa.” 


On behalf of the sponsors of the national Defence and Aid Fund we — members of the Advisory Committee of 
Sponsors — beg you with all our hearts to respond to this appeal. 


ITTVVYTYTYIYTYTYTYTTVYTTYYIV TT IVTT TV TT VTi Tin i yi ri ri ih nny tinny rrronrnrnronrrrerrocrrr trot tr tt tt Lett el eeel eke 


JAMES CALLAGHAN L. JOHN COLLINS MICHAEL FOOT JO GRIMOND KENNETH GRUBB 
JOHN HATCH F.H. LAWTON KINGSLEY MARTIN AMBROSE REEVES 


PLEASE SEND YOUR MAXIMUM DONATION 


(Cheques payable to Christian Action, please) 


The Honorary Treasurer, 


DEFENCE and AID FUND 
2, Amen Court, London, E.C.4 
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The Historian as Radical 


PAUL JOHNSON 


What are the qualities of a great 
historian? I find myself asking this question 
after re-reading some of the scores of 
historical classics, many of them hitherto 
out of print, which are a small but valuable 
tributary of the paperback flood.* The 
answer, I think, can best be provided by 
analysing the scholarship of Frederick 
William Maitland, the supreme medievalist. 
Why Maitland? The choice can be 
justified on the following grounds. From 
the departure of the Romans until modern 
times, English history provides a process of 
continuous evolution which is quite unique 
in Europe, above all in the legal framework 
which determines (and reflects) the nature 
of society. Further, the most important 
element in the social structure, at any rate 
until the second half of the nineteenth 
century, was the ownership of land; and the 
only occasion on which land-ownership in 
England underwent something tantamount 
to a revolution was in the generation follow- 
ing the Battle of Hastings. How did this 
come about? Was it, indeed, a revolution, 
or merely forced evolution? This is the 
central, as well as the most difficult, prob- 
lem in English history; by making it his 
life-work — and by very largely solving it - 
Maitland can claim the authorship, I 
believe, of the largest single contribution to 
English historical studies. His professional 
principles, therefore, are of paramount 
importance. 

Firstly, Maitland never attempted to 
narrate the progress of society as a whole. 
Narration, indeed, is the enemy of good 
scholarship, for it entails a constant series 
of judgments as to motives, which can 
rarely be supported by evidence: it places, 
moreover, an altogether exaggerated 
emphasis on the actions of the central 
power, indeed of individuals. Even an out- 
standing example of modern narrative 
history, such as Professor Neale’s Queen 
Elizabeth I, must necessarily mislead, for 
by failing to portray Elizabethan society in 
depth it invites the reader’s judgment on 
actions taken out of their historical con- 
text. 

Narration has a further drawback. It pre- 
supposes a stable density of evidence, and 
is based on the assumption that history can 
be built like a pyramid, the superstructure 
of one period resting securely on_ the 
foundations of its predecessor. In fact, the 
volume and quality of evidence diminish 
steadily as time recedes, and the narrative 
historian inevitably (and largely un- 
consciously) finds himself remedying the 
deficiency by projecting into the past the 
known conceptions of a later age. His- 
torians today are slowly recognising that 
history must be the examination of a fixed 
point, from which light radiates into the 
surrounding years. Sir Lewis Namier is 
popularly credited with this fundamental 
discovery; in fact, it had been a decisive 
technique among medieval historians for 


two generations, and Maitland was its 
greatest practitioner. 

Indeed, he brought to it a peculiarly use- 
ful refinement, which was the principal 
instrument of his historical method. His- 
tory, he argued, should be approached 
backwards, proceeding from the later 
known to the earlier unknown. As he put 
it: ‘We must accustom our eyes to the 
twilight before we go out into the night’. It 
must be said that Maitland did not actually 
invent this technique, which had earlier 
been used by Seebohm; but in Domesday 
Book and Beyond he employed and per- 
fected it on an unprecedented scale. In 
Domesday Book and its related documents 
he recognised the crowning administrative 
achievement of the Middle Ages: its sheer 
detail and comprehensiveness, its func- 
tional accuracy, make it the most valuable 
historical manuscript in the world. Mait- 
land saw it as an immense armoury of 
weapons, to be selected at need to hack 
into the thickets of the past; or, to vary the 
metaphor, as a battery of searchlights to 
probe the Anglo-Saxon night behind it. 
And, conversely, once the differentiations 
between late Anglo-Saxon and Early 
Norman society had been established, the 
way was prepared for a reconnaissance into 
the future, via the beacons of the early 
pipe-rolls, chancery-rolls and court-rolls, 
until we reach the lighted thoroughfares of 
the statutes and parliamentary records of 
the later Plantagenets. 

It follows from this that Maitland never 
for one instant permitted his mind to 
wander far from the evidence. His imagina- 
tion was ceaselessly employed in piecing it 
together, but rarely creatively, that is, sub- 
jectively. Each wafer of conclusion rested 
on solid evidential masonry. His detailed 
findings have often been faulted, but as a 
rule merely by the emergence of fresh 
evidence. Indeed, he was scrupulously 
careful to point out the lacunae in his case, 
and to warn the reader that there is no 
finality in historical research. The salient 
flavour of his writing is its humility. 

Maitland deplored controversy, and was 
perhaps unduly mild in rebuking erring 
contemporaries, many of whom were 
arrogant and spiteful. But with one fault he 
had no patience, for it contradicted his 
entire methodology. He termed this 
‘anachronism’, or ‘after-mindedness’ — the 
imposition of later ideas and concepts on a 
period to which they were alien: 

Against many kinds of anachronism we 

now guard ourselves. We are careful of 

costume, of armour and architecture, of 
words and forms of speech. But it is far 
easier to be careful of these things than to 





* Domesday Book and Beyond. By F. W. Mart- 
LAND. Collins. 8s. 6d. F. W. Maitland: Selections 
from His Writings. Cambridge: California. 133s. 
6d. Medieval Village, Manor and Monastery. By 
G. G. Coutton. Harper. 18s. Queen Elizabeth 1. 
By J. E. NEALE. Penguin. 5s. 
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prevent the intrusion of untimely ideas. In 
particular there is a besetting danger for us 
in the barbarian’s use of a language which 
is too good for his thought. Mistakes then 
are easy, and when committed they will be 
fatal and fundamental mistakes. If, for 
example, we introduce the persona ficta too 
soon, we shall be doing worse than if we 
armed Hengist and Horsa with machine- 
guns, or pictured the Venerable Bede 
correcting proofs for the press... 

The merits of Maitland’s scholarship can 
be better appreciated by contrasting them 
with the faults of another formidable, 
though distinctly inferior scholar, Dr 
Coulton. To an important degree, Coulton 
shared the same approach as Maitland: 
the function of history was to discover 
facts, and facts could only be based on 
contemporary evidence; all else was error. 
Coulton indeed was an _ impoverished 
schoolmaster, who obtained recognition 
late in life (he was elected a Fellow of St 
John’s, Cambridge, at the age of 61) largely 
because of his extraordinarily wide know- 
ledge of medieval records. For most of his 
career Coulton was engaged in furious 
controversy with Catholic pseudo-scholars, 
such as Belloc and Cardinal Gasquet; he 
was concerned to demolish their pre- 
conceived view of the Middle Ages as a 
peasant’s paradise by forcing them to look 
awkward sources in the eye. To this 
extent he reflected Maitland’s virtues. 
~ But there the resemblance dwindles. 
Unlike Maitland, Coulton was primarily a 
controversialist: for him, victory came to 
seem more important than truth. He thus 
fell into the cardinal sin of collecting 
evidence to prove a point, rather than 
allowing the point to emerge from the 
collection of evidence. This led him into the 
corollary vice, anachronism. Evidence was 
wrenched not only out of its historical, but 
even its geographical context, and strung 
together into a case which could convince 
only the layman. To take one example of 
many: seeking to demonstrate the low 
value which feudal society placed on the 
life of a serf, he cites an English document 
of 1284, a German of 1172, other English 
documents of 1200 and 1240, a North- 
Italian chronicler of 1400, a Vatican 
document of 1440, a German court-case of 
1444, an English case of 1514 and, among 
others, a French parish cahier of 1789! At 
no point does he evaluate, either historic- 
ally or textually: he was concerned with 
quantity, not quality. Curiously enough, on 
this very point, he was unconsciously 
rebuked by Maitland himself, more than a 
quarter of a century before, in a charac- 
teristically witty aside. Expressing surprise 
that eleventh-century society should have 
assessed the value of a ceorl’s life as high as 
200 shillings (or the price of 24 to 30 oxen), 
Maitland adds: ‘The sons of a villanus who 
had but two oxen must have been under 
some temptation to wish that their father 
would get himself killed by a solvent thegn.’ 

Despite their varying professional stan- 
dards, however, both men were at one in 
viewing contemporary society with a 
radical eye, and each for interesting 
reasons. Coulton had a passionate devotion 
to the peasant, medieval or modern, 
English or foreign: he regarded his own 
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relentless exposure of the wrongs the 
medieval villein had suffered as an integral 
factor in securing better conditions for his 
present-day successors. He delved into the 
past because he hated the land-owning 
classes; and he hated the land-owning 
classes with added venom because he had 
studied the past. History for him was thus a 
living continuum: this made him imperfect 
as a historian, but, no doubt, a better 
human being. 

Maitland also favoured reform, but in a 
logical, unemotional fashion. Unlike Coul- 
ton, he regarded the past as largely 
irrelevant to the politics of the present, for 
he believed, correctly, that while knowledge 
of the present can illuminate the past, to 
apply the lessons of the past to the present 
is to invite disaster. Like many other late- 
Victorian academics, he moved on the 
fringe of affairs: he was a member of the 
Leslie Stephen circle and a brother-in-law 
of H. A. L. Fisher, the Liberal minister and 
scholar. His contacts with public men must 
have helped him to appreciate the adminis- 
trative achievements of Henry II or 
Edward I. But he was progressive-minded, 
I think, not because of his Liberal friends, 
but because he felt this to be the logical 
and therefore proper professional posture 
for a historian. If, his mind reasoned, it was 
wrong to project anachronisms into the 
past, it was equally wrong to maintain them 
in the present. Society must evolve and 
change its institutions to suit its particular 
needs. To preserve for the sake of preserva- 
tion was mere sentimentality, which a 
scholar should avoid like the plague. This 
tempts me to point a sly moral. The 
historian whose work draws him to con- 
servatism is likely to be, for this very 
reason, a poor scholar. The true historian 
has a functional inclination to the left. 


The Room 


This room I know so well becomes 
A way to keep proportion near. 

In other houses, other rooms 

Only anomalies appear. 


I chose these books, the pictures too, 
Thinking that I would often look 
Upon a canvas like a view 

Or find a world within a book. 


They lie or hang, each laden now 
With my own past, yet there’s no sign 
For anyone who does not know 

Me, that these attributes are mine. 


Strange paradox — that I collect 
Objects to liberate myself. 

This room so heavy now, so decked 
Has put my past upon a shelf. 


And this is freedom ~ not to need 
To choose those things again. I thus 
Preside upon the present, cede 

The ornaments to usefulness. 


And yet I know that while I clear 
The ground and win back liberty, 
Tomorrow’s debris settles here 
To make my art, to alter me. 
ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
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Deep Division 


The Western Intellectual Tradition. By J. 
BRONOWSKI and Bruce MazLisH. Hut- 
chinson. 30s. 

Dr Bronowski and Mr Mazlish begin their 
survey of thought in 1500 and end in 1830. 
In the centuries that preceded Newton's 
Principia it was possible for a reasonable and 
thinking man to be either an optimist or a 
pessimist about the limits of human know- 
ledge. Whether men would be able to under- 
stand, and to a significant degree to control, 
their natural environment was a matter of 
guesswork. The methods by which under- 
standing of the natural order might be 
reached, and the form in which it might be 
expressed, was also a matter of guesswork, 
more or less inspired. The earlier philosophers 
who are still read are those who were not too 
wide of the mark in their guessing; their 
theories of knowledge, and the reasoning that 
supported them, are still worth attention, 
because they at some points came near to the 
truth, revealed in modern physics. 

After Newton, with the continuing progress 
of the physical sciences, there was no room 
for guessing. The standards of rational know- 
ledge of Nature seemed fixed and known, 
at least in broad outline. The earlier optimists 
(for example Descartes) had wildly imagined 
that Nature was a cipher or cryptogram, and 
that in mathematics, the monument of human 
reason, we possessed the key. It turned out 
that they were, at least to some extent, right: 
reality, in its underlying structure, does in- 
deed seem to be ‘adapted to human powers 
of cognition’. It is difficult now even to 
imagine the vague scope of early philosophy, 
when the nature of rational inquiry itself was 
still in doubt. But we now define reason in 
terms of mathematical deduction and scienti- 
fic method, and the scope of philosophy itself 
is correspondingly narrowed. As a theory of 
knowledge, it does not any longer guess: it 
describes. 

Most histories of ideas underrate the transi- 
tion from the pre-scientific to the scientific 
world-view, and, as an effect of hindsight, 
produce a too smooth transition by ignoring 
all those thinkers, influential in their day, 
whose guessing was wide of the mark. Sur- 
prisingly, Dr Bronowski and Mr Mazlish are 
no exception. The reader is led steadily for- 
ward from the Renaissance, along familiar 
paths, towards an evident and foreseen des- 
tination. A greater attention to scientific ideas 
than is usual in text-books of this kind is 
promised in the blurb. But the promise is not 
entirely fulfilled. There are interesting 
accounts of the intellectual movements among 
Dissenters and of technological enlightenment 
in the eighteenth century. But there is no 
consistent attempt to show the effect of suc- 
cessive stages of mathematical and scientific 
advance upon the general movement of ideas. 
The reader passes from the age of the philo- 
sophical amateur of natural knowledge, who 
is free to speculate brilliantly and without 
responsibility, to the age of exact knowledge, 
and without this chasm being adequately 
marked. 

A conventionally respectful summary of 
Hobbes’s philosophy is usually a bad sign, 
unless attention is concentrated on his politi- 
cal thought alone. His philosophy of mind 
and matter was really no more than a gay 
improvisation, and it is strange to find his 
simple superstitions still taken seriously. 
Surely Newton should stand at the centre, 
dividing the book into two halves. After 
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A. RECORD YEAR 


Biggest-ever output flows 
from Britain’s busy furnaces 


RITAIN’S steel production in 1960 
was the greatest ever recorded: 
over 24 million ingot tons. Output 
was running close to capacity in 
almost every section of the industry. 
Total production was twenty per 
cent above 1959. 


Britain’s capacity to produce steel has 
been increasing by leaps and bounds as a 
result of the £900 million which has been 
spent on three great development pro- 
grammes. Last year alone the steel 
industry spent £130 million on develop- 
ment, one-sixth of all the money spent by 
manufacturing industry on capital invest- 
ment in this country. 

In the next four years the industry has 
already planned to spend another £450 
million, and to raise its production potential 
by nearly one-third. 

Another article on the opposite page 
describes a great new development in 
Scotland, which brings with it the promise 
of greater prosperity across the Border. 
Also in hand is a vast project near Newport, 
Monmouthshire. This is the Spencer works 
of Richard Thomas & Baldwins, which 
when completed will be Europe’s most 
modern integrated steelworks. An 
enormous green-field site has been laid 
out, and work is going ahead at a 
tremendous pace. 


Expansion under way 


Three more new mills to roll improved and 
more efficient sections for building and 
constructional work will come into opera- 
tion shortly at Colvilles, South Durham 
and the United Steel Companies. 

Among the very large schemes announced 
in 1960 were the Tinsley Park scheme of the 
English Steel Corporation to increase their 
output of alloy and special steels, costing 

[26 million; the United Steel Companies’ 


plans at Appleby-Frodingham and Samuel 
Fox, costing £324 million ; a Dorman Long 
plan costing £36 million; and the entirely 
new works at Rotherham of the Park Gate 
Iron and Steel Company which will cost 
£55-60 million. 


Output up all round 


All sides of the steel industry have shared 
in the increase in output which took place 
in 1960. Heavy sections and bars were 
26%, above the previous year, light sections 
and bars were close behind with a 24% 
increase, with plate running them close 
with a 23% increase. Alloy steel was 22% 
up, sheet and tinplate 14% up, and tubes 
12% up. 

What are the prospects for 1961? The 
industry will be able to improve on the 
1960 record figure. Capacity in 1960 was 
nearly 26 million tons—this year it will be 
27 million tons, All the time, the industry 
is expanding to meet future demand. This 
expansion is geared, not to any yearly 
fluctuations in our manufacturing activity, 
but to the steadily rising curve. It is in the 
confidence that this curve will go on 
steadily rising, that the many far-reaching 
development plans in steel are being 
pressed forward without slackening. 


Exports a record too 


Besides the enormous amount of steel 
which Britain exported last year in the 
form of manufactured goods, the steel 
industry’s own direct exports of steel were 
booming. 

Over 4 million ingot tons, valued at 
some £230 million, went into direct exports 
of steel in 1960 —- a post-war record. 

Latest available figures show that weli 
over one-third of this went to Common- 
wealth countries: exports to the Common- 
wealth were 20% up on 1959 in tonnage. 
Tonnage of exports to Western Europe 
showed a similar upsurge. Exports to the 
Soviet Bloc including China, though small 





by comparison with total exports, also 
showed an increase. 





Two new steels for 
supersonic flight 


What will the supersonic airliner of the 
future be made from? Opinions are divided, 
but the Bristol T.188 research plane, which 
has been built to explore the problem of 
flight at speeds of the order of 1,800 m.p.h., 
is made from heat-resistant stainless steel 
to withstand the high temperatures caused 
by the friction of the air at such speeds. 

The steel scientists of Sheffield have pro- 
duced two new types of steel from the 
experience of the Bristol T.188. Although 
heat-resisting alloy steels had already been 
in use in jet engines for many years, these 
were not suitable for making large thin 
sheets of the kind required to build an air- 
frame. The new steels produced in Sheffield 
are capable of being made in large sheets, 
and can be “worked” into the complicated 
shapes required. 





New bridges hang 
on steel 


The new road bridge over the Firth of 
Forth is being anchored into the solid rock 
with specially thick steel cables. They are 
1} in. in diameter and have a breaking load 
of more than 350 tons. Over a thousand of 
these cables, enclosed in groups of four in 
4} in. diameter steel tubes, are embedded 
240 feet into the rock. Other similar cables 
are being used to support the 110 ft. high 
towers until the main steel suspension 
cables are in position. 

Other new bridges using steel suspension 
cables are planned over the Wye and 
Severn. Altogether some 70,000 tons of 
steel will go into the three bridges. 
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HERE is no problem of mass 

unemployment in Britain today 
as there was before the war. But 
there are still black spots. Scotland 
has 72,000 jobless, 3°3°% of all its 
workers. In Greenock and Port 
Glasgow the proportion is as high as 
8-1%. The national average is 1°6%. 


New light industry has brought 50,000 
jobs to the Clyde valley since the war. But 
Scotland is still over-dependent on heavy 
industry. 

The steel industry is playing a vital part 
in redressing the balance, and bringing 
hope of an industrial renaissance. Colvilles, 
one of the leading British producers, are 
going ahead with ambitious plans to raise 
their steel-making capacity from 2:3 to 3-3 
million tons a year. Their most important 
and imaginative project will produce 
500,000 tons of steel sheet and 175,000 tons 
of light plates a year. It is in two parts-a 
hot strip mill at Ravenscraig and a cold 
reduction mill at Gartcosh, 8 miles away. 

This is a completely new development 
for Scottish industry, traditionally a user 
of heavy steel. The Scots hope that plentiful 
supplies of sheet steel will attract manufac- 
turers of cars, car accessories, refrigerators, 
washing machines, cookers, and office 
furniture. A canning industry could follow. 
Rootes and the British Motor Corporation 
have already decided to go north. 


Snowball effect 


Sir Andrew McCance, chairman of 
Colvilles, told me: “But for the strip mill, 
these motor car firms would not havc 
elected to come to Scotland. They will bring 
a lot of ancillary trades, and the cumula- 
tive effect is bound to be substantial.” 

Mr. John Lang, steel union leader, chair- 
man of the Scottish Board for Industry, 
and treasurer of the Scottish TUC, said 
there had been many encouraging enquires. 

The Government’s decision to lend 
Colvilles £50 million for Ravenscraig caused 
controversy in Parliament. Labour spokes- 
men said it was wrong to use public money 
for the benefit of shareholders, Conserva- 
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STEEL-THE YEARS AHEAD 


New strip mill promises brighter £ 
future for thousands 5: séscsser srewser 


tive back-bench MPs attacked the loan as 
“bastard socialism”. 

But the Scot-in-the-Street was spoken 
for by Mr. Lang: “We don’t care a damn 
where the money comes from, so long as 
our men don’t have to walk the streets 
looking for jobs.” 

Plans are going ahead in spite of the 
_ recession in the car 
_ industry. What extra 
, employment will re- 
, sult? Perhaps another 
1,500—2,000 steel 
1 workers will be needed. 
| The car developments 
should provide up- 
wards of 10,000 jobs 
directly. The Pressed 
Steel Company is ex- 
panding its plant near Paisley to produce 
bodies for cars and commercial vehicles. A 
new development by the accessory firm 
of Rubery Owen, scheduled for Bathgate, 
will mean work initially for about 200. 
And there will be a “snowball” effect from 
these developments within the next few 
years. 


MARTIN: 
“A dandy layout” 


100% success 
In spite of belting rain, looming fog and 
the grime of the Glasgow “‘countryside”’, it 
was stimulating to visit the Ravenscraig 
and Gartcosh sites. The men on the job 
impart their own infectious enthusiasm. 

William Banks, general manager of 
Ravenscraig, has watched its progress for 
three years. “I have a great deal of faith in 
the future of the steel industry, and of our 
company in particular,” he said. “I believe 
we shall have 100 per cent success.” 

More steel-making capacity is being 
installed to supply the new mill. Ravens- 
craig will be one of the first large plants in 
this country to adopt the “L.D.-A.C.” 
process, one of the most modern and 
economic methods of making steel, using 
oxygen and lime. 

About two-thirds of the output of the 
hot strip mill will be sent to Gartcosh to be 
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cold-rolled into high quality sheet. 


There is a strong reason for Building at 
Gartcosh. Nine hundred men work there 
in the old hand mills of Smith and McLean. 
Their livelihood depends on steel. 


Progress at Gartcosh, as at Ravenscraig, 
is well up to schedule. George Martin, the 
“boss”, told me that American experts to 
whom he showed the plans had commented, 
“That’s a dandy layout.” 


At first 500 men will be employed, rising 
to 1,000. Most of Smith and McLean’s men 
will be found work. “*We will go out of our 
way to place them in suitable jobs,” I was 
told. The older men will be taken care of by 
a pensions scheme. 

There is naturally great interest in the 
new plant. Everyone I met hopes to be taken 
on. 

William Dickson, 21, who works as a 
“breaker-down”, splitting steel bars, ex- 
pects to be transferred and hopes for higher 
earnings. Leading furnaceman William 
McCormack, though about 60, also hopes 
to be taken over. He vividly recalls the bad 
days of mass unemployment and short 
time in the 1930s. 

The two men who will manage the hot 
and cold strip mills 
are both in their 
early thirties. James 
Watson, manager- 
designate of the hot 
strip mill at Ravens- 
craig, is 34. His op- 
posite number at 
Gartcosh, James 





WATSON: Easton, is 31. Both 
“Finest thing that ever 
aenmean* have been through 


Colvilles’ ‘sandwich’ 
courses at the Glasgow Royal College of 
Science and Technology. Both are brimful 
of confidence in themselves, their industry 
and the future of Scotland. 

Says Watson: “This is the finest 
thing that has ever happened. to me.” 
Says Easton: “The prospects couldn’t be 
better.” 
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The Third 
Children’s 
Literary 
Competition 
Organised by the Daily Mirror 


Entries from 
now until 


February 23rd 


For full details of 
entry andawards send 
stamped addressed 
envelope to: 
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LITERARY 
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Fetter Lane 
London E.C.4. 
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. . this enterprise is undertaken 
in the belief that children are 
capable of expressing themselves 
effectively in literary form, and 
that to learn to express 
themselves in this manner is one 
of the primary concerns of 
education.” 
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Newton the problem left to philosophers is 
to determine the limits of scientific method, 
particularly in its application to human 
beings and to Society. This problem is still 
with us. 

We now have the habit of writing about 
two cultures, the scientific and literary, of 
deploring their separation and of looking for 
a cure in education. But there is a deeper and 
older division concealed behind these facile 
terms: the division between reason and im- 
agination. After the standards of reason had 
been finally set by the physical sciences and 
mathematics, there remained the philosopher's 
defence that still the human mind itself is 
substantially outside the reach of any similar 
rational understanding. This has been the 
anxious theme of philosophical speculation 
from the time of Kant and Hegel until the 
present day. If an imaginative, and not a 
rational, understanding of human institutions, 
of art, religion and social life, is alone pos- 
sible, we can set a limit to scientific method; 
speculative philosophers, with creative artists, 
still have a territory of their own. But we 
cannot be sure of this dividing line, as earlier 
philosophers could not be sure of the possi- 
bility of an adequate physical scene. The lists 
are drawn up on either side, and it is not an 
accident that almost all the great writers of 
this time have been suspicious of scientific 
method, and of the claims of reason in human 
affairs, while modern philosophers have been 
divided by the issue into two opposing 
schools. It is not easy to decide upon the rela- 
tive places of the arts and sciences in educa- 
tion until this philosophical doubt is resolved. 

This survey of thought from Leonardo to 
Hegel is rather disappointing, as if the 
authors’ original purpose had somehow dis- 
appeared in the actual writing. 

STUART HAMPSHIRE 


Explorers and Eccentrics 


The White Nile. By ALAN MooreEHEAD. 
Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 


Once more Alan Moorehead has shown his 
mastery of panorama, his power of bringing 
clear detail and physical life to a large and 
confusing subject. He tells the dramatic story 
of the search for the source of the White 
Nile in the nineteenth century and the long- 
drawn-out agony of the opening of eastern 
tropical Africa. It begins in 1856 with Speke 
and Burton’s expedition from Zanzibar and 
the discovery of Lake Victoria, continues 
with the arduous Baker and his beautiful 
Hungarian wife who worked their way up the 
river through the terrible marshes of the 
Sudd to Lake Albert, Livingstone on Tan- 
ganyika and the rescue by Stanley. These are 
the scholars, geographers and explorers. The 
story passes into the hands of the administra- 
tors of Egypt and the Sudan, the opening-up 
of territory, the triumph and tragedy of 
Gordon, the peculiar story of Emin, the Ger- 
man Moslem — who has been called the only 
really intelligent man of the period and cer- 
tainly the only one to put understanding of 
the people before geography and politics. 

And after war, disease and famine have 
wrecked the life of the region, Wolseley and 
Kitchener come to put an end to random 
murderous tribal anarchy of the poisoned 
spear with the more efficiently murderous 
maxim gun. On the side lines are the power- 
ful consuls, Baring and Kirk, caught between 
Whitehall and the lonely, ruthless and un- 
controllable masochists of genius, lost in the 
interior, fanatics among the fanatical. 
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When we look back from the speed, the 
orderliness, the coolly organised operation 
of modern adventure to these Victorian ex- 
peditions, we must be struck by the fact that 
only towering individuals could have under- 
taken them. They were men om their own. 
They were either mad before they started or 
Africa made them mad: Burton is as wild as 
a tiger; Speke relentlessly drives himself; the 
amiable Baker and his golden-haired wife 
are nearer to the norm, but incredible suffer- 
ing changes them; Livingstone is exalted; 
Stanley, the brutal, bull-dozing exhibitionist, 
out for himself, is an empire-builder without 
knowing it and his every action alarms. The 
superb, instinctive Gordon rushing about the 
Sudan on his camel to settle each trouble 
himself has an aversion from success; he is a 
natural, self-lashing solitary. And Emin, the 
German — alone among all these figures in 
his total inability to command - has the gift 
of self-immolation to such a degree of mor- 
bidity that no one trusts him. 

Neither Gordon, Livingstone nor Emin 
wants to be rescued, although they have seen 
massacre and every horror. Their kind of soli- 
tude scarcely exists nowadays. It had its 
origin in the fact that must startle the 
modern reader: they walked. They walked - 
beyond any communication. It was a year 
before Baker heard that Speke had died. 
Livingstone was for years forgotten. Even 
when the steamer and the telegraph served 
Gordon on the Nile, the habit of loneliness 
survived. Gordon actually let his code book 
go with the party who escaped from Khar- 
toum and had no idea what Baring’s tele- 
grams from Cairo meant. He preferred stand- 
ing on his roof with his telescope. 

The slowness of movement, the feebleness 
or lack of communication with the outside 
world, give a gravity and personal grandeur 
to the drama of African discovery. All de- 
pends on character and it is the great merit 
of Mr Moorehead’s book that he has con- 
centrated on that. We see Speke, the soldier, 
obedient to the truculent Burton, yet meticu- 
lously persisting; we see Burton’s ambiguous 
contempt, half-reasonable, half-vengefully 
jealous. We see Livingstone longing to settle 
the question of the Nile and really dreading 
that he might be at the head of the Congo; 
we see Stanley at a loss before the moral 
superiority of Livingstone, that quality being 
one which Stanley, the orphanage boy, with 
his war against the world, had never heard of. 
We see the hopeless conflict between Baring, 
the brilliant administrator, and Gordon who 
beat him down: 


Baring was a great deal more than a stuffed 
shirt, and any balanced judge of his dealings 
with Gordon will admit that, throughout the 
tumultuous years that lay ahead, it was he 
and not Gordon who was fair, patient, loyal 
and very sensible. Spontaneity he lacked and 
perhaps Gordon's flair for seeing into the 
simple truth of things - but he was a remark- 
able administrator and he was not afraid .. . 
But unlike Baring, (Gordon) cannot approach 
the world’s miseries through the filter of 
official papers and reasoned judgments; he has 
to attack them with all the passion of his 
warm and generous nature. They are his per- 
sonal responsibility. And of course he exhausts 
his strength, arouses jealousies, makes enemies 
and finally recoils upon himself. Hence the 

‘doles’, the sudden rages, the recourse to the 

occasional ‘b’s and s’s’ and the inevitable self- 

disgust. 

The whole tale is one of temperaments 
made utterly irreconcilable by loneliness and 
suffering, so that almost every meeting and 
greeting of the long-lost ends in either a row 
or a hard and silent breach. These haggard, 
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fevered gods are suspicious and touchy; and 
they all want something different — a scholarly 
certainty (Burton), a moment of inspiration 
or the luck of the big game hunt (Speke), the 
death of the slave trade and something mystical 
besides (Livingstone), the felicity of Robinson 
Crusoe (Baker), victory and _ publicity 
(Stanley) - and so on. In some ways Stanley 
is the most interesting; it is he who forcefully 
achieves the two dramatic encounters of tie 
period. In one - the famous meeting with 
Livingstone - he is almost ashamed of his 
triumph; the awful, bumptious courageous 
vulgarian. bursting with money, has caught a 
saint; but in the second encounter, his meet- 
ing with Emin, the situation is very different. 
Stanley’s journey up the Congo is one of the 
most horrible in the stories of travel. His 
enormous party was decimated and it was he 
who arrived sick and beaten before the trim, 
evasive, smiling figure of the eccentric Emin 
- who would neither say ‘yes’ nor ‘no’ to the 
jobs he was offered by the King of the Bel- 
gians or the British, who refused to be res- 
cued and drove Stanley nearly mad. 

The Egyptians, the Mahdi, the Khalifa and 
the Negro chieftains are equally well-drawn; 
one switches from the political scene in Lon- 
don, Paris or Cairo to the local struggle in 
the desert or on the river, easily grasping 
what is at issue and how men’s minds fail to 
meet. Mr Moorehead is a master of the art 
of reliving. He understands tragic irony, with- 
out - as Lytton Strachey did - losing sight 
of the fact that here the masculine will was 
at full stretch. He is lucky in that many of 
his protagonists wrote good books and kept 
detailed diaries; but he appears to have visited 
every inch of the scene himself and puts it 
before us with simplicity and power. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 





A Full-Blown Lily 


The Lotus and the Robot. By ARTHUR 
KoESTLER. Hutchinson. 25s. 


It has immense impact; the arrival at Bom- 
bay which starts the book must be the most 
gripping space landing in science fiction; and 
the chapter “Yoga Unexpurgated’ is far too 
horrible for me to read. In between’ comes 
an account of ‘Four Contemporary Saints,’ 
and one is bound to feel the splendid breadth 
with which Hinduism is being scrutinised, 
novelistically, mystically, scientifically, at 
every level and through every chink. It’s a 
rash fakir that looks gruff at Koestler, let 
alone makes him stand in a queue; a sharp 
test of sanctity there’s going to be for that 
revered pagan, in the next batch of press cut- 
tings for him or her. The spirituality of the 
East and the materialism of the West, one 
should readily agree, have become harmful 
clichés which deserve attack; indeed the book 
would be justified if the chapter on Yoga 
Research induced even one young Indian on 
the verge of those practices to believe that 
their promise of magical power is false. Even 
so, it is hard to believe that Indians, owing 
to their neurotic fear of sex, are peculiarly 
unable to eat curry. 

The chief moral of the book is that 
Koestler is now proud to be a Western Euro- 
pean, as he is disillusioned with Zen and 
Yoga. But India and Hinduism are not all 
Yoga, nor Buddhism and Japan all Zen. 
After his renunciation of politics, one is in- 
terested to know what he will recommend. He 
is indignant because Nehru planned a Pink 
Utopia, suited to the Fabianism of the 
Twenties, or perhaps because the Indians were 
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too father-ridden to stop him. We are given 
no reason to think that Nehru’'s plans were 
mistaken, and to call them pink feels to me 
suited to Mosleyites in 1939. He conveys 
powerfully the horror of the over-population 
of India, and then we find him ‘depressed’ 
because the Japanese have halved their birth- 
rate, or perhaps because they have legalised 
abortion. The book keeps on implying that 
he is less materialist than the Asians are, 
whereas it ought to be exposing the bogus- 
ness of that term. 

In Japan the main thing he attacks is a 
certain silliness, already well known from 
previous tourists, and one might fear that this 
would be an anti-climax after the monstrosi- 
ties of Ancient Night. But no, he manages to 
get the real Sunday-newspaper panting horror 
into his description of the deportment of the 
young ladies; they are wired within, like the 
flowers. It is eked out with claims to intense 
sensibility: ‘I have lived through the London 
blitz and was bombed out by a V2, but this 
quite insignificant tremor is something differ- 
ent’. He has rather bad luck (‘I felt, for in- 
Stance, a curious affinity .. .’) in his explana- 
tion of how footling the Noh plays are: ‘All 
violent emotions, like uncouth nature, have 
become . . . daintified’. If he had waited to 
the end of the play, which only takes about 
an hour and a half, he would probably have 
found the ghost of the warrior doing a good 
old South Sea Island war dance, stamping like 
a buck rabbit, to a terrific chorus of yowling. 
The forces of the world are strong at the 
climax in the music and dance, as they need 
to be since loyalty to them keeps the ghost 
from his peace; but, as they are not in the 
words, we tend to assume that the whole 
performance is just Celtic Twilight. Koestler 
would have had to blame the play for some- 
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thing different if he had sat it through. (By 
the way, I can't believe that Japanese mad- 
men are never violent.) As to Zen, a mystical 
school which denies the value of explanation 
would be inconsistent if it gave a reporter 
sensible answers; but much of Japanese 
Buddhism is very like the Church of England, 
both in its weaknesses and virtues. 

The thesis of the book requires ‘Europe’ 
to be a single though growing entity; Chris- 
tianity and science have always been one, and 
the only astronomers mentioned are Jesuits. 
A mention of ‘Judeo-Christian monotheism’ is 
as much credit as the Semites can expect, 
especially as the Arabs only copied the 
Greeks. It all brings comfort because it proves 
that the whites are genuinely superior. I think 
that this belief, even if true (it is grotesquely 
untrue about Christianity), is not likely to do 
us good, and the mind strays from the doc- 
trine to its preacher. Soon after the war, 
Koestler felt he hadn't enough petrol, and 
wrote to the Partisan Review ‘The Labour 
Party is betraying its trust. I have to bicycle 
a mile and a half for my groceries. We old- 
established country squires are being wronged’ 
(or words politically leaving that impres- 
sion). I had managed to get back to China 
and had taken on more bicycling than 
Koestler, so I laughed at this; but no doubt 
he was reporting a widespread sentiment. Yet 
again the press shakes with the throbbing 
bellow of Koestler being wronged: ‘It’s a 
shame. With all the publicity Zen and Yoga 
are having, we Christian saints can hardly 
get on the telly at all’. Still, the exposure of 
Yoga was needed, and fhere the claim to 
speak with authority seems justified; and may- 
be the support for Christianity won’t do much 
harm. 

WILLIAM EMPSON 
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“I should like to recommend it with the 
utmost possible warmth to anyone who 
would really like to know what Russian 
people are like. The book is detailed, but 
extraordinarily tucid and simple. There 
never was a book more free of large 
generalisations and showy allusions .. . 
it would be an excellent thing, and a sign 
of the Soviet Union’s coming of age, if 
this book could be translated into Russian 
and widely read.” 
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What View? 


The Lower View. By Pure O'CoNNoR. 
Faber: 16s. 


The Lower View, Mr Philip O’Connor’s 
sequel to Memoirs of a Public Baby, is a 
curiosity, an eccentric mixture of social, liter- 
ary and philosophical analysis, intensely per- 
sonal statement, anda tantalising minimum of 
autobiographical information. The book 
moves in so many directions at once that it is 
difficult to track down its real intention - 
what, after all, does Mr O'Connor want to tell 
us? What is behind his breathless urgency, his 
hectic insistence? The answers are never 
revealed, and eventually Mr O’Connor’s air of 
enthusiastic frankness, which at first carries 
one along in anticipation, becomes a kind of 
taunt. 

The first half of the book promises to be an 
account of crucial stages in the author's recent 
life and a discussion of the significance of the 
choices involved. In stark outline, the possi- 
bilities are certainly there: Mr O’Connor 
leaves one woman, goes to live with another — 
who has a daughter by him - retreats to the 
country to write and think, develops a close 
friendship with a ‘literary lady’, embarks on a 
prolonged tramp, finds work as a telephone 
operator, moves into a flat in Hampstead and 
marries the landlady and finally leaves his 
wife and cycles off to interview distinguished 
literary figures. 

Unfortunately, Mr O'Connor does little 
more than state the facts, which are then used 
ruthlessly as springboards for a rush of 
generalisation and turgid analysis. This 
process produces a curious effect; the situa- 
tions are not so nfuch illuminated by the 
accumpanying theorising as blurred out of 
any significance; instead of the necessarily 
intimate connexion between remembered 
feeling and the suggestive consideration it 
should provoke, we are offered what amounts 
merely to cliché disguised as paradox: 


Yet, the mother complex explanation goes a 


long way - the early rupture from the mother 
will inevitably make one associate women with 
protectors: for the darkest romantics, with 
graves (or wombs —- the same thing). 


This sort of thing reminds one, uncomfort- 
ably, of The Unquiet Grave. Mr O'Connor 
points out that he is an amateur and an 
innocent in intellectual matters, but most of 
his performances when dealing with the arts 
are highly literary and far from humble; here 
is his recorded response to ‘a series of concerts 
of contemporary chamber music’: 


The protest here suggests the following 
hackneyed but vivid-to-me image: the wild 
and clawing hunger of the sea on the rocks, the 
sea being the aspiring and idealistic heart try- 
ing to penetrate, thousands of years before the 
scheduled time, the rocks of the opposing 
establishment of dead values; the sea of heart/ 
music screaming in its extended, violin-linear 
reaching for the rocks: and the sea receding in 
philosophical grumbles in depth to match the 
height of the rocks. The desperation in this 
quartet was a salutory shock after seeing the 
quiet composer: not that one couldn’t suspect. 


And Mr O'Connor can toss off asides with the 
same abandoned self-consciousness — ‘the cry 
of a poem could always be drawn (by Klee?)’. 

The second half of the book consists mainly 
of an account of interviews with various 
‘artistic and literary notabilities’, among them 
Sir Herbert Read, Stephen Spender, Bertrand 
Russell and Edwin Muir; these exchanges are 
remarkably uninformative — with one striking 
exception: 
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P.O'C.: 





Your heart is lodged - here and now, 
in your earliest life, ahead? 

My heart is lodged in the Far East. 
You love mostly: art or people? 
Well, I don’t love ‘people’, but I do 
love two or three persons, and I think 
I may love them because they are, in 
my own thoughts and dreams, objects 
of infinite contemplation, and there- 
fore perhaps the same as art. Perhaps 
it would be true to say that, like 
many perverted people, I began by 
loving art, so turned to people who 
were poems or paintings, but, above 
all, not books. 

When despair as a fashion is over, 
what other terrible thing can we 
expect? 

And so, in a way, criticism is disarmed. 

SIMON GRAY 


P.O'C.: 


P.O'C.: 


Goosey Goosey 


Field with Geese. By Lyn Irvine. Hamish 
Hamilton. 16s. 


Some books one can live in fora while, and 
that has been my experience with Miss Lyn 
Irvine’s Field with Geese. One needn't have 
kept geese to enjoy it; the book itself provides 
a goose world as self-contained as a Jane 
Austen novel and almost as beguiling. It is 
conveyed with cool distinctness : 

About the third week goslings begin to 
grow at such a pace and graze so voraciously 
that their late hours become very trying to a 
hen foster-mother. She calls them and trips 
off towards the coop, but the children do not 
follow. They are lined «cross the lawn, 
bubbling their assurances to one another, 
plucking at the short sweet grass as if for a 
wager. From time to time one of them slumps 
on to its full paunch to rest its legs but goes 
on grazing without pause. Pale sprigs of 
feathers, not visible in the morning, have 
sprouted from their soft tails as a result of 
the day’s labours. They are little machines 
working incessantly on the tasks of turning 
grass into gosling and gosling into goose. 
Fingers of what might be creamed spinach by 
the look and the smell fall effortlessly and 
unnoticed behind them every few minutes. 
The mother hen calls again and is still dis- 
regarded; she stands in the dying light, her 
legs straddling with - fatigue, watching her 
plagues with hot perplexed eyes, until I take 
pity and gather up the protesting goslings and 
carry them to bed... 

Well, do you want to go on? The prose comes 
from one who has watched, waited, and 
understood to a remarkable degree, and who 
never slips over the line of sentimental 
interpretation. 

The nearer she gets to her flock of seven, 
the more she recognises the difference in kind 
of that sociability and the puzzling blue eyes. 
To begin with, she reflects, a bird doesn't 
know it’s a bird; ‘no gosling can even recog- 
nise its sibling as “another little moving thing 
just like me” — in that description “moving” 
alone is understood.’ Attention on this clear- 
sighted level is rare indeed, and both naturalists 
and sentimentalists would do well to learn 
from Miss Irvine. She made notes on the spot 
over a period of months and years; taking as 
her text the dying words of Nikolaus von 
Halem, a victim of the Nazis, that ‘we can and 
must endure consciously what the plants 
undergo without consciousness’, she moves to- 


wards this empathy with complete propriety. 


Nothing is blurred, no after-emotion washed 
in. Common goose is what she is after, and 
common goose we get, as I think never before 
in writing. 
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Her seven (sometimes they were a few 
more, sometimes less) set up a braying or 
murmur musically, cock their flat eyes at a 
first jet plane, stand two together twined like 
oil and vinegar bottles, march in flat-footed 
s file or vibrantly take to the air, nibble end- QW 
un 4 . 

a lessly, fight, mate, stand listening, seek the A BOOK ON 


ects excitement of the bath. Attitudes, inklings are 


oral snapped up by Miss Irvine with unfailing 
aps devotion. I don’t think she has missed any- 
like thing - except possibly the absurd pomp of a 


by f% gander returning from warning off strangers, 


who even unsuccessfully. But this may be peculiar F 
ove to Chinese geese, which I know better than “3 
Miss Irvine’s white. To say that they are ee 


ver, stupid is stupid itself. Their peculiarities are 


we their size, their staple diet of grass, the unbird- 
like stillness, the independence of the young, 
and the intricate problem of mating. If 
Y coupling were easy, geese would be deprived 
of their many exciting shows, and would 


probably (suggests Miss Irvine) not be so 
long-lived. 
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of praise, and he becomes very distant when 
dealing with ‘the gross indulgences of melo- 
drama’. Altogether — even though he includes 
acting and direction among the elements —- 
his notion of drama is as far removed as 
Bradley’s from the unholy trade. 

Mr Trewin, in characteristic form, is in the 
trade up to his neck: and whether or not you 
are addicted to this blinkered species of stage 
biography, the book usefully fills a gap in 
theatre history. Benson was the odd man out 
among actor-managers: a university athlete, 
dedicated equally to Shakespeare and sport, 
who created an ensemble company at a time 
when the star system was at its height. By 
all accounts not a performer of the front 
rank himself, he had a potent influence on 
classical English acting and it was he who 
raised Stratford from provincial obscurity to 
its present eminence. 

Mr Trewin recounts his life in the usual 
Green Room manner of affectionate in- 
curiosity. Benson, it seems, lived mainly on 
buns, rarely read a book, and was so much 
devoted to exercise that at the age of 72 he 
would walk over 30 miles to an engagement. 
Facts of this kind are thrown out as endear- 
ing eccentricities, not as a help to understand- 
ing the man. The work of the company, 
similarly, is presented chiefly in anecdotes, 
particularly in tales of things going wrong 
(‘Good Hamlet, cast thy coloured nightie 
off’ etc.). Mr. Trewin’s oscillation between 
triviality and bardic purple leaves his book 
without a core of seriousness. But he has col- 
lected the facts, and on pages 227-229 he 
quotes a letter from W. Bridges-Adams which 
reads, to one who never saw him, like the 
last word on Benson. 

IRVING WARDLE 


Aimez-vous Bach... 


Jealousy. By ALAIN RossBe-GRILLET. Trans- 
lated by RicHaRD Howarb. Calder. 15s. 


‘Il s’agit pourtant ici’, said Alain Robbe- 
Grillet in the introduction to his most recent 
novel, Dans le labyrinthe, ‘d'une réalité stricte- 
ment matérielle, c’est-A-dire qu'elle ne prétend 
a aucune valeur allégorique.’ In that instance, 
the labyrinth was one of streets through 
which a soldier wanders, searching - without 
knowing why — for an address he has for- 
gotten. So, having already dispensed with plot 
and psychology, Robbe-Grillet also fended off 
the meaning-hunters. What was left seemed 
exiguous and futile. Robbe-Grillet’s finick- 
ing inventories of the physical world bored 
rather than reassured, creating a world in 
which the proffered solace of a hold on 
material things meant nothing because there 
was no one alive enough in the novel to need 
that kind of help. The home truth Robbe- 
Grillet seemed to be forgetting, or dodging, 
was the simple one that art is mimetic. 
Whether or not we decide to assume attitudes 
and obsessions presented in a novel depends 
on what the people in the novel get out of 
them. We were, in fact, in both Le Voyeur, 
the least rarefied of his novels, and Dans le 
labyrinthe, being offered a narrator’s obses- 
sion: the narrator, a deliberate creation, took 
little part in the action (or rather in the pro- 
cession of sentences), saw things defectively 
and should have been replaced by an observer 
with more information. It may be an arresting 
trick to present people as if they were un- 
known animals in an observation-chamber; it 
i§ also a wilful distortion of what most of us, 
in our rough-and-ready everyday way, think 
we know, 
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The same defect is to be found in Jealousy, 
carefully translated by Richard Howard. The 
narrator botanises obsessively about the trivia 
of the daily round - and perhaps he does 
teach one to attend more carefully to the 
geometry of horizon, twig and window, to the 
structure of insects, the texture of wood and 
the sound of hair being combed. There is even 
a plan of the house in which most of the 
selected incidents take place. The setting is 
tropical; the incessantly acute descriptions 
choke us, and the whole novel seems written 
expressly for critics to theorise about. A 
woman referred to as A... is having some 
kind of an affair with a neighbour, Franck, 
Nothing much happens, except that cocktails 
are taken on the terrace, meals quietly eaten; 
a trip into town is planned, and a novel is 
read. From time to time, Franck crushes a 
centipede. Outside the house, the banana plan. 
tation swells; inside, the physical presence of 
A... confronts that of Franck. Their fore- 
heads touch once; perhaps they kiss — the 
narrator doesn’t say. Their car crashes on the 
way into town and catches fire; yet they are 
soon back on the terrace, sipping and serenely 
pondering, and exchanging banalities. Robbe. 
Grillet’s main effort is towards repeating, re 
gardless of chronology, accounts of the same 
incidents or occasions. 

Jealousy collates the similar and peels apart 
what is usually lumped together. It is all 
epitome and tension; unfortunately the epi- 
tomes, like wheels on ice, spin in grooves 20 
pages long, and nothing moves forward. True, 
this technique does give one that extraordinary 
‘I-have-been-here-before’ feeling - but too 
often. Prose, even when employed in a double 
fugue, is not music, and the unrepeated bits 
get lost simply because one is so surprised, put 
out, by the repetitions themselves. The nar- 
rator is importunate: at one point he tells the 
reader, “This is the moment when the scene of 
the squashing of the centipede on the bare 
wall occurs’. I myself don’t like being nudged 
like that. Round we go - cocktails, centipede, 
the novel they’re both reading, the letter she’s 
writing, her walking, his tapering fingers, 
cocktails, centipede . . . The whole is at least 
hypnotic and conveys harrowingly the vast 
part of our lives that is automatic. Robbe- 
Grillet is much subtler than a fact-fetichist; 
he really does communicate his keen response 
to minutiae. 

In the long run, however, just one view of 
man is not enough. A novelist needs more 
than one trick. | wish Robbe-Grillet would fit 
his one highly developed technique into a 
fairly orthodox novel: in fact Le Voyeur 
promised something rich and strange within 
familiar limits. Jealousy, however, takes him 
into tricky country that lies somewhere be- 
tween seed-catalogues and chamber music. 
Like Franck (who is listing the parts of his 
car engine), Robbe-Grillet ‘performs this ex- 
haustive inventory with a concern for exacti- 
tude which obliges him to mention a number 
of elements that are ordinarily understood 
without being referred to.’ Robbe-Grillet's 
Bach-prose enthrals the reader with sense- 
data; but scrutiny of banana skins will never 
expose the fact that people, unlike bananas, 
are not identical inside. 

Yet. there is hope: even the narrator in 
Jeatousy “speculates now and then; a few 
moods slip through. Robbe-Grillet’s antithesis, 
Mme Nathalie Sarraute, deals in inchoate, 
nascent thoughts and therefore unfinished sen- 
tences. Between her biological, plotless and 
pre-psychological cycles and his philatelic 


obsessions, there is little to choose. Each( 


extreme represents a discovery, and one must 
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hope for saner applications. Meanwhile, better 
than either is Michel Butor’s subtle account, in 
La Modification, of a man’s treadmilling 
thoughts. as he lolls in the train taking him 
from his wife in Paris to his mistress in Rome. 
Robbe-Grillet’s Seeing Eye, owing so much to 
Proust, would do well to borrow ail that 
Proust offers. Psychology, as Proust and Butor 
have proved, is not necessarily the sire of the 
trite. And obliquity isn’t the only way of 
being original, any more than being direct 
precludes subtlety. 
PauL WEST 


Up with Wordsworth? 


The Simple Wordsworth. By JoHN F. Dansy. 
Routledge. 18s. 


‘Simple’ means roughly what you would 
expect it to mean: Professor Danby is con- 
sidering the withdrawal from a tired eight- 
eenth-century diction into the language really 
used by men. But his application of the word 
to some of the lyrical ballads is surprising. He 
sets out, by examining ‘Simon Lee,’ ‘The 
Idiot Boy’ and ‘The Thorn’;:td prove the art- 
ful sophistication, and artistic success, of 
Wordsworth’s simplicity. I don’t think he 
proves much. Sometimes his argument is ten- 
dentious, as when he points to The Borderers 
as the ‘biggest’ of the early works: ‘At the 
time-of writing Lyrical Ballads Wordsworth 
was in fact as much a dramatist as a poet’. 
Yes, but The Borderers is the world’s worst 
play — all five unactable Acts of it. ‘Biggest’ 
is merely physical, a naive disguise for 
Wordsworth’s complete dramatic incapacity. 
This is a poor introduction to the ‘essentially 
dramatic self-projection’ of the ballads. 
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And some of the claims he makes are al- 
most empty. Speaking of ‘The Waggoner’ 
and the ‘ventriloquism’ whereby ‘the narra- 
tor’s voice is replaced naturally by the Cum- 
berland tones of the Waggoner himself or of 
an understanding Cumberland neighbour’, he 
declares: 

Wordsworth obtains his effect by modulating 

neither into dialect syntax nor vocabulary, but 

by reproducing the much subtler thing only a 

native ear could recognize — the vowel har- 

monies of the northern rhymes and word- 

sequences .. . 


Then is it the southern reader’s fault that 
for him this effect is unachieved? And where 
are the northern rhymes? Elsewhere Words- 
worth rhymes notes/thoughts (and in a letter 
he produces the interesting mis-spelling 
‘naughts’). But there is nothing like this in 
the passage Professor Danby quotes to sub- 
Stantiate his judgment. 

There is also the danger that readers will 
be put off by his dull opening (especially if its 
dullness makes them glance fretfully at his 
really wild conclusion), and so leave two 
valuable middle chapters unstudied. Stage- 
setting, through inert half-false generalisation 
(‘In philosophy the age of Locke and Hartley 
was yielding to something Kantian and Ger- 
manic’), would have been better dispensed 
with. Nor is banality redeemed by the famil- 
iar device for disarming criticism: ‘All this 
is fairly commonplace but. . .” 

That unfortunate conclusion revolves (al- 
most literally) round the proposition that 
Wordsworth ‘was the last great representative 
in English Poetry of the renaissance tradi- 
tion’. Sense might be made of this view, but 
not by the ‘Up with Wordsworth, down with 
Keats’ method of Professor Danby. Middle- 
ton Murry at his most partisan - and Murry 
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recanted later — never persuaded himself that 
“Keats was rejecting the whole tradition in 
which Wordsworth stood’. And what do you 
think of ‘Keats was cockney and effeminate’ 
and ‘Keats is outside the renaissance tradi- 
tion entirely’ for literary criticism? The reck- 
lessness of this is remarkable, particularly 
since Professor Danby is maintaining Words- 
worth’s intimacy with Chaucer, Spenser and 
Milton: his idea of a renaissance tradition 
is not entirely eccentric. (But his ignoring of 
Shakespeare does suggest that his anti-Keats 
fanaticism is tinged with a kind of prudence.) 

Tucked away is the chapter on the poetry 
Wordsworth wrote at Goslar, huddled indoors 
in the coldest weather of the century, 
hating the Germans. This is memorable. Pro- 
fessor Danby’s reading of the Matthew 
poems, his argument that they have been un- 
justly subordinated to Lucy, is fresh and en- 
tirely convincing. And the next chapter, on 
Wordsworth and ‘Nature’, also has some 
good things in it. I would not agree that the 
landscape details of “Tintern Abbey’ are 
‘strangely inert’, or that they ‘are scarcely 
central to the mood and matter of the poem’, 
because I think the pin-pointing process 
(‘Here, under this dark sycamore’) vitally 
important, and successful. However Professor 
Danby is writing well enough to make one 
think carefully before disagreeing, and this is 
the life of criticism. It is very strange that 
the man who writes these two chapters also 
keeps a well-stocked larder of formulations 
like ‘For Keats, poetry that has an open 
design on us is no-poetry; poetry should 
simply tell the most heart-easing things’. 
Naughty, this one, because the non sequitur 
carries the bogus authority of submerged 
quotation from the arraigned poet. 

JOHN JONES 
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“The acting by Wendy Hiller, Diana Wynyard, Coral Browne and Ian Bannen is superb.” 


“ Lilian Hellman—as TOYS IN THE ATTIC demonstrates again—is one of the few Americans 
now writing who possess a genuine tragic sense; the courage to face difficult human problems, 
the insight to illuminate them for us, and the style to make them memorable.” 
“ TOYS IN THE ATTIC contains some of the best writing I have come across in years and two 
scenes that are as good as anything ever done by an American playwright. But I can’t think of 
Miss Hellman as a playwright; she is a WRITER whose medium happens to be the stage and 
who has restored intelligence, wit, taste, and honesty to an area of American literature which 


had almost forgotten what these qualities look like.” 
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A Gong for the Welfare State 


REYNER 


The most important new British building 
of 1960 was not in Britain, not even in the 
Commonwealth. Nor is it important because 
it is the work of a famous architect — quite 
contrariwise. In July, if you had taken a poll of 
the 18,000-odd registered architects in Britain 
on the subject “Who is Dan Lacey?’ barely a 
couple of hundred could have told you he was 
County Architect for Nottingham, but by the 
end of the month every thinking architect in 
Europe could have told you that he was the 
titular designer of the Scuola Inglese at the 
Triennale di Milano, which so far outdid all 
other exhibits there that an unprecedented 
class of award — Gran Premio con Menzione 
Speziale — had to be created for it. 

Does this mean that we have a concealed 
genius up our municipal sleeve? I don’t think 
so. Not even Lacey’s most level-headed 
admirers would call him a genius, I feel; and 
in any case the award was not made to a 
man, but — in astonishment — to a team, a 
system, a social order: it was a gong for the 
Welfare State. Only one other exhibiting 
nation came within an ace of the Notts 
school, and that was the Mexicans with their 
emergency educational package, an elegantly 
brutalist little school-house devised in piety 
and cunning to remedy a _heart-breaking 
famine of educational facilities. But it didn’t 
really stand a chance in this competition — 
Britain cleaned up the Triennale on-her first 
official appearance there with the same crush- 
ing and bewildering certainty of Mercedes 
moving back into car racing in 1954. 

In other words, we weren't making a sport- 
ing entry as individuals, but as a big organisa- 
tion going in to make a killing — I don’t think 
the Min. of Ed. would have moved (any 
more than Mercs did) unless they felt that 
victory was in the bag. But not even Mercedes 
sent the Boss in as well to make victory 
speeches and sales pitches before battle was 
properly joined, yet there was the Minister 
orating away, and there were the structural 
contractors backing him up with advertising 
films, the day before the Triennale opened. 

This last must have been a little galling to 
some of those present — the excellence of 
British schools is not a triumph of Toryism 
and private enterprise, Sir David and the 
Brockhouse organisation are rather junior 
members of the team. The ultimate credit 
must go, I suppose, to the News Chronicle, 
whose competition for a new school in the 
late Thirties led, one way and another, to 
Denis. Clarke-Hall being commissioned to 
design Britain's first modern school, at Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire. From this, and from 
Gropius and Fry’s Impington Village, the line 
of descent has been direct, but not easy. 

Since the war we have slogged and sweated 
at the school-architecture problem as no 
country this side of the Iron Curtain has 
worked at any building-type at all. We have 
put up a lot of houses (every house is worth 
a couple of votes to someone), but not even 
H. Brooke could put his hand on his heart 
and say we have worked at the problem of 
house design. But into schools all sorts and 
conditions of men and organisations have 
poured their talents - teachers, architects, 
engineers, local authorities, research groups, 
the Ministry - and the output has been 
astutely directed to give maximum and opti- 
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mum return on the effort expended. Since the 
war, year by year, we have had more and 
better schools for our money, until now it is 
really difficult for any authority to put up a 
bad school — in fact, it’s probably illegal. 

Without in any way detracting from the 
achievement of the team from Notts and 
CLASP (Consortium of Local Authorities 
Special Programme) that designed the Scuola 
Inglese, one must point out that they stood, if 
not on the shoulders of giants, then on a 
gigantic pyramid of devoted men. Their hands 
were guided not only by native wit, but by a 
mountain of what Charles Eames would call 
available intelligence; they were propelled 
not only by their own aspirations and ambi- 
tions, but by the accumulated momentum of a 
system in continuous motion. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the 
recent development of British schools is its 
continuity. Aims may have altered: first to 
find a fit shelter for a new pedagogy, later to 
make such an architecture universally avail- 
able. Obstacles have changed: an early short- 
age of materials has become a shortage of 
cash. The motivation has varied: the Socialist 
aspirations of the first Welfare State giving 
way to a desperate scamper to keep up with 
the bulge. But education at all times has been 
too important to muck about with - re- 
searchers and architects alike have enjoyed a 
degree of security in office that would norm- 
ally lead to somnolence — only in this case 
the end seems always to summon up the 
highest means. 

But, still, the Triennale juries are not em- 
powered to give prizes to ideas, only to 
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Scuola Inglese: 


things: the competition. is too hot, the 
jealousies too sharp, the politics too cut- 
throat for anyone to get marks for trying. 
This was, in many eyes, a gong for the 
Welfare State, but it still had to be pinned on 
something tangible. What, and how, was this 
Scuola Inglese? 

It was a three-form infants’ school, a close 
sibling of the ones that Dan Lacey, Henry 
Swain and Co. are putting up in Nottingham 
using CLASP’s specially developed structural 
system. The architecture is deceptively modest 
at first sight, a simple framed construction 
with well-thought-out joins and details, walled- 
in windows, or panels of tile-hanging, a cluster 
of classrooms around a central hall whose 
clerestory windows and roof rose above the 
flat roofing of the classrooms. The fittings 
were plain but good enough to win prizes in 
their own right, and absolutely standard for 
this class of school. The only thing that 





wall panels and 
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wasn’t standard was the quantity — not quality 
- of play and teaching equipment on display, 

There were also two hidden persuaders, 
One physically hidden, for only a bit of the 
CLASP-Brockhouse structure could be seen, 
just enough to reveal the necessary ingenuities 
of a constructional system that can take up 
and adjust under the stresses imposed by the 
earth movements of mining-subsidence areas 
— in other words, this visibly unassuming 
structure could cope, without spectacular ex- 
ternal aids, with site conditions that would 
otherwise make building impossible. The 
second persuader is something that can’t be 
seen by looking at the school, and that many 
Continentals couldn’t believe after they had 
seen it; that it is not a one-off, or a special 
exhibition job, but a standard product built 
of standard parts that you buy ‘off the peg’. 
The idea that architecture of this quality 
should be roiling off the production line, 
almost like cars or fridges, was just too much 
for some people. 

In a way, one can’t blame them, for this 
was architecture of real quality. The Italians 
know a good school when they see one. The 
general squalor of their educational equip- 
ment has sharpened their sensibilities in this 
field, but they also possess two of the finest 
school buildings in Europe: Terragni’s beau- 
tiful little Asilo in Como, and Vigano’s aus- 
tere and rugged _ psychiatric institute at 
Baggio. Compared even with these, the Notts 
school was still competitive: the moment you 
entered, it asserted an easy, light-handed 
authority, a sense of elbow-room to develop 
in, but not so much that you got lost: the 
plastic image of the educational ideal it was 
designed to embody. Even if it had not been 
off-the-peg and all that, it. would still have 
cleaned up on the strength of its manifest 
virtues as school architecture. 

Yet it asserted this authority without being 
obviously brilliant. The Mexican school, 
faced.with a plainly more heroic task, had the 
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air of a gesture — indeed a gesture was needed 
in order to impress forgotten communities 
that education was coming. But in Britain, 
education has come, arrived long ago, is no 
longer a drastic social innovation, but an 
established, everyday social service, and this 
is a tricky situation for which to design. Le 
Corbusier couldn’ do it, no genius could do 
it; the slightest sign of a forceful personality 
would falsify the whole proposition. The 
authority here came from the sustained appli- 
cation of experienced imagination to the 
resolution of every problem, however funda- 
mental, however superficial. It had been 
designed right through, and in such a way 
that the absence of an over-riding archi- 
tectural vision was more than compensated 
for by a pervasive devotion to an aim beyond 
architecture. 

This, indeed was une architecture autre, 
something different from the architectures to 
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which we have been accustomed since the 
Renaissance, in which great buildings are 
designed as personal statements by self- 
conscious men of genius, or as impersonal 
works by unself-conscious men who haven’t 
heard, about the genius thing. Men like 
Gropius have knocked themselves out to 
produce anonymous architecture, and simply 
produced buildings of such aggressive 
anonyinity that they scream ‘Gropius’ a mile 
away. But here, where nobody is worrying 
about anonymity or genius, highly self-con- 
scious specialists have come as close to a 
genuinely anonymous Machine-Age vernacu- 
lar as anyone has done in this century. It 
may not look it at first sight, but it’s a break- 
through, to which so many men have con- 
tributed that the prize could only go, with 
any justice, to the State that created the 
unique conditions in which they worked. The 
gong is for us, collectively. 


The Youth Racket 


WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Perhaps our age will go down - if it 
doesn’t first blow up -- as the time when every- 
one wore his or her self out trying to be 
young. We were all boys and girls together, 
we Christian-named one another on sight, 
went in for face and stomach lifts, hormone 
grafts, kid slang, whoopee. Juvenile delin- 
quency was our romance; and any underpup 
with a snarl could pose as a ‘hero of our 
times.’ Much of this climate was produced 
not by the young themselves but by their 
enchained elders, and this was noticeable in 
the arts, where youth movements brought out 
the exploiters, the eternally retarded, the 
hobblers with sticks. Films suffered especially 
from the elderly male lead and the director 
whose own arteries had hardened long ago. 

These obituary sentiments were started off 
by Marcel Carné’s. Les Tricheurs, or Youth- 
ful Sinners as they must be labelled for the 
English palate (Cinephone). Carné has had his 
heyday, one has thrilled and then hesitated to 
him, and now, with a freezing skill that 
retains a glitter, he must oppose younger 
talents by serving up the young as he sees 
them. The bother is that the ground has been 
covered so often: so many juke boxes have 
moaned in bars, so many couples rocked, so 
much nihilism been whiffled round. True, 
Carné gives his picture an ample look and 
introduces a Dostoevskian counter-hero. This 
undergrounder expresses his contempt by 
nicking a jazz record from a shop; then 
cadges a drink from his rescuer; then, spicing 
his talk with the apophthegms of one who 
has come through Existentialism, he spits on 
friendship, wheedles his friend’s girl into 
bed, and thoroughly enjoys himself with a 
Truth game at a wild party that sends our 
heroine zooming off in her Jaguar to 
cinematic death. 

At moments the malignity of this character 
disturbs, but his showdown is theatrical as is 
far too much of the film, despite its realistic 
background. Who are all these beatniks? One 
or two we know for students; others are petty 
thieves who go through all the coats before 
coming in to their special get-together; one 
is a rich girl, with a palace open to such 
junketings and parents comfortably away. 
All that comes out of this challenge to the 
bourgeois is that true love will sprout even 
here and be nipped by circumstance. Les 
Tricheurs ought, one feels, to have been a 
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trenchant comment on youthful abdication; 
but as it is, all we get is a lengthy and in the 
end melodramatic exploration that wasn’t new 
when it took the road in The Green Hat. The 
authority of the film lies in the direction, 
in Claude Renoir’s photography; and in the 
many adolescent performers headed by 
Laurent Terzieff. 

With The Miracle (Warner) is shattered a 
legend that must have suffused many a child- 
hood, when only Lady Diana Manners (or 
failing her, a Russian princess)-could play the 
part of the Virgin’s statue, a part that con- 
sisted in keeping still for a record length of 
time and never speaking a line. The film 
breaks with all this and goes out for its own 
record of silliness with a runaway novice who 
does the grand tour of passion, brings death 
to the man of her choice, and returns to find 
that the statue of the Virgin has taken her 
place as a nun and incidentally caused a four 
years’ drought. A howling gale is another of 
the BVM’s concomitants. I don't know how 
Catholics feel about all this, but I must warn 
that The Miracle is far funnier to read about 
than to see. 


Cousins and Love 
ANNABEL FARJEON 


Begin with the story and get it over. It is the 
worst part of an otherwise excellent ballet, 
called The Invitation, which the Royal Ballet 
is presenting at Covent Garden. And it is no 
good thinking that the story does not matter, 
for here it has spoilt what is a far more 
original and expressive work of art than either 
of our two ballet companies has produced for 
a long time. 

Two cousins, a young lady and a young 
gentleman of perhaps 15 and 16, fall into 
adolescent love, but are disturbed by a dis- 
illusioned married couple, the wife flirting 
with the boy, the husband ultimately violating 
the girl. This drama takes place in an 
Edwardian household, with lots of relatives 
and visitors and children peering inquisitively. 
The climax, the violation of the girl by the 
mustachioed roué, emphasises the outmoded 
clumsiness of the scenario. For, throughout, 
the choreography is so fastidiously impres- 
sionistic, so shredded with human feeling, that 
this collapse into facts and moral judgment is 
a sad bore. 

The raw plot aside, the rest of the com- 
ponents are alive with all sorts of wanton, 
wandering tentacles of feeling. Matyas 
Seiber’s music is restrained and at the same 
time emotionally illustrative. It pinks and 
perks, starting and stalling, like stumbling 
young emotions: and then it carries the action 
along with a floating scale on the harp, or a 
gaggle of drum beats. The decor, by Nicholas 
Georgiadis, is brown, squiggly and firmly 
contemporary, yet always conveying a ‘strong 
sense of the Edwardian atmosphere. It is the 
best he has dome so far in his career, for 
instead of diminishing the stage, as is almost 
always the case with our young, home-grown 
ballet designers, this blows it up like a bal- 
loon, giving a translucent and mysterious 
vision of the comings and goings of children 
and grown-ups in the big house. 

Macmillan’s choreography compels our 
attention with its interest in the shapes a 
human body can create. He has the ability to 
give each oharacter such a varied and sensi- 
tive pattern of movement that, as in a good 
novel, we want to know more and more about 
them. It is refreshing to see the dancers with 
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faces and minds, not just pretty masks. A 
poetic, rather sinister mood fills the air with 
Sitwellian awareness of the traditions and 
taboos that bound society before the 1914 
war. Governesses shake little girls when they 
misbehave; there are burgeoning tropical 
specimens in the conservatory, and tiny 
waists, enormous hats, and the flittering con- 
versation of people who converse, overlaying 
their emotion with excessively complicated 
patterns of behaviour. 

With Lynn Seymour for a_ heroine, 
Macmillan has naturally let himself go. She is 
marvellously soft, pliant material to work on. 
Her gentle, flowing gestures are never vague, 
but clear and limpid. She looks wonderfully 
impressionable as the young girl, so nearly 
plain, so serious, so wrapped in her inner 
dreams. Christopher Gable is charmingly 
flushed and flustered as the boy, his unformed 
nose as enquiring and responsive as a dog’s. 
Ann Heaton plays the older woman with 
restrained artistry and never goes too far, but 
Desmond Doyle, in the part of the seductive 
husband, does. His opening is good, but then 
he builds up more and more torrid passion, 
till the final remorse is pure ham. This may 
be partly Macmillan’s fault, for the post- 
intercourse Nausea, Shame and Shock is 
overdone by both parties. 

Which brings me back to the dated story, 
and the question why English choreographers 
seem to be so isolated from contemporary 
ideas and sensations. It is time they turned to 
lively young poets and writers for new 
themes, just as they turn to bright young 
composers and bright young artists for music 
and scenery. 


Mermaid from 
Salford 


H. A. L. CRAIG 


Shelagh Delaney’s The Lion in Love has 
been dragged almost against its will to Lon- 
don. A local play, it failed in the localities, 
was certified and left for dead. So it was with 
surprise we heard of it again in rehearsal. 
Somebody believed in its heart-beat. They 
were entirely right. The Lion in Love is a 
splendidly frustrated cage-walking in ‘a town 
in the North of England’. Yet it is easy to see 
reasons for its first failure. The drama is not 
dramatic in the conventional sense; it has 
expanses of boredom, where the same small 
ripples continue with no apparent start or 
stop; it does not add to itself in the third act; 
it has, at times, a platitude that only the 
very young can pronounce; it does not even 
accept its own opportunities; the ‘truths’ to 
which it ascends are the most ordinary com- 
monsense. 

But these nullities are, somehow, the 
making of the play. What matters is Miss 
Delaney’s context: herself. What comes out 
is her honesty. She writes to her own under- 
standing and stops at the end of it; she may 
be dilute at times, she is never adulterate. But 
as the honesty of the artist brings nobody to 
his work, I must say quickly that there is far 
more than fair integrity in this play. Despite 
the commonness of her cup of tea, the drab- 
ness of her encounters, in her revelations Miss 
Delaney is as rare as a mermaid among the 
sailors. Though in her combs and hair-curlers 
she is iike any girl of her station, she goes 
through it — her rainy Salford — with the 
acceleration of a fish. 

The Lion in Love disperses — in this kind of 
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play there is very little centre and the stage 
resembles a bivouac - around some street 
traders who, oddly, are bereft of the husky 
rhetoric and hoarse wit that goes with the 
selling pitch. They are not physically in their 
jobs, as the attendant whore (Renny Lister) is 
so rooted and stuck in hers. This is a fault 
of both writer and producer. ‘The Lion’ is a 
middle-ageing trader, bull-dozed by the super- 
market and his marriage to the life-and-soul 
of Saturday night: his wife is a dancing, red- 
headed sozzle, whose last drink is a stirrup- 
cup to the police station. Their children are 
in the act of escaping, not from the rows - 
which they have long learned to meet with the 
deafness of O’Leary — but from the character 
cave-in of the reconciliations. The tonic in 
this cacophony is supplied by Grandad, a wis- 
dom tooth straight from Girls’ Own. 

Everyone, except Grandad, in The Lion in 
Love is escaping because everyone is caught, 
everyone is his own trapped lion. Most work- 
ing-class drama is about the bars of the cage - 
poverty, its boredom, its immobility. In 
middle-class plays there are greater refine- 
ments of trap and more subtlety in the spring- 
ing of them; when the environment is taken 
for granted, you can afford the psychology. 
The working class is still within the neck of 
the National Health bottle. Why Miss 
Delaney’s work is so good is that she is explor- 
ing her Salford in terms of free character as 
well as confined situation; if you put this play 
on middle-class sofas it would still be valid 
because what is true in it, the man-woman 
cross-purpose, is true of every class. The Lion 
in Love is not a profound exploration; but it 
is undoubtedly a start, in depth. 

Miss Delaney is 22. Her age is relevant 
only because it so decides her work. She finds 
herself in the young but gets lost in what she 
herself calls ‘the chaos of middle age’; she 
will not know middle age until she undergoes 
it. Nor is it surprising that old wisdom tooth, 
Grandad, is much better realised than Miss 
Delaney’s ‘chaos’ characters: the young find 
the old simple, and the old have more time 
for the young. 

Shelagh Delaney’s talent is almost entirely 
in her watching. She is outside her characters, 
remaining out. Indeed, in the structure of its 
insights, The Lion in Love resembles a fine 
work of autobiography. She may go close 
enough to count the goose flesh but, in a cast 
of 16, she is under the skin of only one, her 
whirling young Peg: the others are observed 
creatures, closely seen, but their blood is not 
ours, nor hers. When the marriage is in 
squabble it is something to watch; we are not 
brought into the petty triumphs of a marriage 
quarrel. 

But how much was wasted in the produc- 
tion? Clive Barker did not see the play as a 
piece, only piecemeal; he allowed too many 
simultaneous, separaie actions on the stage; 
his failure was to take the text line by line. 
This spoiled the overall force, but it did 
encourage some good performances — espec- 
ially Patricia Healey’s Peg. 

But for all one can say against this work — 
its disorder as a play, the cliché that lurks 
behind the clichés in most of its writing, its 
failure to find an emphasis in any part of its 
language — there can be no tampering with 
the fact that it is a powerful and real work. 
Miss Delaney may create a soft physical image 
of femininity, the adjusting of stockings, the 
‘appeal’ to the thighs, but she is not really 
writing in a woman’s feminised way. Hers is 
a working-class projection of vigorous outline 
and uses detail as a small start to a large pic- 
ture. Who is a better woman playwright than 
Miss Delaney? Where is she? 
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Now in its sixth year! 
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THIS WEEK 


OWES ITS SUCCESS TO THE 


LONDON 


* 
* 








VIEWING PUBLIC 


On Friday, January 6th, the television news magazine ‘THIS WEEK’ itself 
made news when the programme entered its sixth year of regular weekly 
transmissions, interrupted only by the last General Election. It is, in fact, 
the longest running weekly feature on Independent Television. 

If there is a single conclusion to be drawn from this successful venture in 
visual journalism, it is that the vast audience of Independent Television is 
vitally concerned with the day-to-day unfolding of world events. How 
else can we explain a growing viewership of around 9 million for a 
programme which does no more than ilhuminate and comment on the 


news with immediacy, accuracy and pertinence? 


Among the many world personalities who appeared in exclusive 
interviews for ‘THIS WEEK’, between 1956 and 1960, were the following: 
Colonel Nasser 
Pandit Nehru 


Dr. Hastings Banda 

Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevan 
John Foster Dulles Tina Onassis 
Paul Getty Pierre Poujade 
Dag Hammerskjold Jacques Soustelle 
Mike Todd 

Sir Roy Welensky 


The Archbishop of York 


Father Trevor Huddleston 
Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan 
Rt. Hon. Robert Menzies 


‘THIS WEEK’ EXPLAINS—AND ADDS TO—THE NEWS 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 
Se te] 


London’s Television, Monday to Friday 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS 


LID 
PRIVATE BANKERS 


GROSS ASSETS EXCEED £2,000,000 








are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with 4%, added annually 
. on each £500 unit. 


Details and Audited Balance Sheet 
from investment Department N. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD 
DANES INN HOUSE 265 STRAND 
LONDON wC2 
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OF EDUCATION 


Ordinary and Advanced Levels; ali Boards 
Bar (Pts. | & Il), and other exams. 


The College, founded 1887, is an Educational Trust, 
with a Staff of highly qualified Tutors. Reasona 
instalments if desired. Textbook library. 


@ PROSPECTUS giving full details of Courses, 
fees, special features, post free from the Registrar, 


70 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
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No. 1,611 Set by Buzfuz 


Viscount Hailsham’s family Christmas card 
is said to have contained a ‘Song for a 
Minister of Science’, beginning: 

Sing a song of particles 
Infinitely small, 
Tissue cultured specimens, 
From off your stomach wall... 


Competitors are asked to compose a similar 


song for any other current Ministerial 
appointment. Limit 12 lines. Entries by 
16 January. - 


Result of No. 1,608 Set by Red Setter 


‘But gentlemen never wear brown’, Lord 
Curzon is reported to have stated. The usual 
prizes are offered for a baHade based on this 
line. Limit 12 lines. 


Report 

One hardly polite correspondent excused 
himself because ‘I cannot recall what form 
a ballade takes.” He was not alone in this, 
alas! But in the end more than enough good 
entries surfaced to complicate the judging. 

I must mention Ken Geering’s political 
twist: ‘But Gentlemen! Never wear Brown!’ 
R. A. Mackenzie scored too: 


Prince, pride of the male cockatoos, 

Where have you been rolling in town? 

Your round-and-betweens should be ultramarines, 
But gentlemen never wear brown. 


E. B. C. Jones and A. M. Robertson each 
made two good attempts. I suggest a division 
of the prizes between them and the authors of 
the other entries starred. The commended list 
is filled by H. A. C. Evans, A. M. Sayers, 
Trooper Jones, R. Marriott, Gertrude Pitt, 
Allan M. Laing and Rhoda Tuck Pook. 


A cassock to cosset a Spike, 
Some jeans for a Varnishing Day, 
Corduroy bags for a hike, 

A scarlet-lined cape for the Play; 
The kit worn for polo is gay, 
And Counsel is proud of a gown 
Which is practically rotting away, 
But gentlemen never wear brown. 


Prince of the Dandies, I pray 
Don’t let your principles down - 
Man is condemned to the clay 
But gentlemen never wear brown. 
E. B. C. Jones 


A chap may turn out a disgrace 
Disowned by his kith and his kin, 
May transmit a fatuous face 

With a markedly retrograde chin; 
He may gape with an imbecile grin 
And behave like a crapulous clown: 
There is no unforgivable sin, 

But gentlemen never wear brown. 


GREAT PEER (with the sensitive skin 
And stern magisterial frown) 
Reputations will often wear thin 
But gentlemen never wear brown! 
A. M. ROBERTSON 


In the post-45 Welfare State 

It’s hard to tell master from man, 

For affluence tends to equate 

The boss and the hired artisan; 

That chap there — he looks spick and span, 
A regular guy about town, 

His tailor’s done all that he can — 

But gentlemen never wear brown. 


Prince, ever in Progress’s van, 
You rejoice social barriers are down, 
We're all brothers under our tan - 
But gentlemen never wear brown. 
STANLEY J. SHARPLESS 


Week-end Competition 
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If you wish to be truly correct, 

There is a rule that infallibly ‘places’ 

The gentleman, whom we expect 

To be smart, from his socks to his braces, 
Grey suits may be worn to the races, 

Black coats and a pin-stripe in town 

And blue, in particular cases, 

But gentlemen never wear brown. 


O landlady, shun the dark faces, 
And don’t let the neighbourhood down! 
White skins may but cover disgraces, 
But gentlemen never wear brown. 
R. KeNNaRD Davis 


Some men have a liking for blue, 

Which is perfectly good in its way; 

I'm not of their company - true, 

Though the Services make it OK. 

But candour compels me to say 

That fawn makes me shudder and frown: 
It is all very well to be gay - 

But gentlemen never wear brown. 


A tweed - to be safe - should be grey; 
Slate-grey is a nice thing for town: 
One should give personality play - 
But gentlemen never wear brown. 
A. M. SAYERS 


I daresay you'll think I'm old-fashioned 
But there are certain standards, you know, 
And it’s not as if things were still rationed 
And you don’t want to let yourself go. 
We can still deal a pretty shrewd blow 

At this passion for levelling down 

By smiling and mumuring low: 

“But gentlemen never wear brown.’ 


For my sake, Son, put up a show. 

I still think They might turn you down. 

Top People are People who Know 

That gentlemen never wear brown. 
Trooper JONES 


Perhaps I am somewhat severe, 

For I own to a rigid taboo. 

To me it is perfectly clear 

That pepper-and-salt may get through, 
And white I should never eschew 
(Though black is more seemly for town) 
And purple’s a possible hue, 

But gentlemen never wear brown. 


Prince, that is the path I pursue, 

Though Fashion continues to frown - 

There are seasons for scarlet and blue, 

But gentlemen never wear brown. 
GERTRUDE Pitt 


Old custom and usage and rule 

Are far too elastic today: 

Who dares to acknowledge his school, 
The Golf Club where once he might play? 
But there’s an infallible way 

Of spotting the cad-about-town - 

For us are the biack, blue and grey, 

But gentlemen never wear brown. 


Their mien and their speech scarée betray 
The plebs who ape blood of renown, 
Let colour-bars pass as they may 
But gentlemen never wear brown. 
RHODA TucK Pook 


When taking a ride in the Row 

Some people wear jodhpurs and shoes; 
White flannels are quite comme il faut 
Whenever you go on a cruise; 

A white tie’s a ‘must’ for big do’s, 
While subfusc’s OK in a town; 

A Scotsman may even wear trews, 

But gentlemen never wear brown. 


So, Prince, you may wear what you choose, 
Bespoken, or good reach-me-down; 
So suited, no sleep you néed lose - 
But gentlemen never wear brown. 
H, A. C. Evans 
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The Countryside 


EDWARD HYAMS 


Foot-and-mouth is a virus disease. The 1960 
epidemic, if that is not too strong a word, 
produced about 280 outbreaks. In most 
countries this disease is dealt with by prophy- 
lactic or palliative injections: the animals 
usually recover. Norman farmers with whom 
I have talked say that they are thereafter none 
the worse. The official belief in Britain is that 
they are, on the contrary, debilitated. British 
policy for dealing with the disease is slaughter 
of the herd in which the sickness appears and 
careful destruction of the carcases. This seems 
designed not to prevent a pandemic, but to 
prevent the disease becoming endemic, as it is 
in many countries. 

I have been talking to the most intelligent 

= young mixed-and-middle-sized farmer of my 
acquaintance about this policy. He says that 
he does not know enough about it to condemn 
the policy, but he doesn’t like it, he thinks it 
may well be wrong, and he is sure that it is 
carried to excess. This man has two herds of 
cows on two different farms separated by 
several miles. 

The example he gives me is that supposing 
some individuals of herd A to go down with 
foot-and-mouth, an order would be made to 
slaughter both herd A and herd B, although 
no cow in the latter herd had shown any 
symptoms of illness. The reason for this is 
that he, the farmer, and possibly one or more 
of his men, although he has two separate 
establishments, must be regarded as possible 
carriers. ‘But if the authorities take that really 
seriously they ought to slaughter me and my 
men also; or at the very least confine us in 
quarantine.’ 

Compensation? My friend would receive 
the market price of his slaughtered beasts; but 
nothing for loss of their product. Now a milch 
herd yielding really good results is not created 
by walking into the market and buying a 
number of cows. It is built up, with care and 
pains, over a long period of time. If authority 
ordered the destruction of an industrialist’s 
machines and paid him their market price, 
that would be fair enough, for he would 
only have to go and buy some new ones and 
they could be put into production for him at 
once. 

A dairy farmer cannot possibly do that. So 
he loses revenue. The nation, too, makes a 
heavy loss, in paying compensation. And the 
farmer is penalised, there is no other word for 
it, for his misfortune by the Inland Revenue, 
who tax his compensation as income. This is 
the same sort of fiscal extortion as the same 
authority practises against authors who sell 
a royalty-earning copyright. 

There is something wrong with this policy. 
And it is just possible that there is everything 
wrong with it. It is based on a splendid ideal, 
that of getting rid of the virus entirely. But in 
a world where not everyone is trying to do 
this, it is probably impossible for one nation 
to do it. There are two ways of dealing with 
Viruses in any Organism: you can try to ex- 
terminate them; or you can try to live with 
them. Men, animals and plants all support a 
Number of parasitic bacteria and viruses, and 
Manage to do so without losing their health 
as a rule. 

In certain conditions the parasites get out 
of hand as it were: when that happens the 
host is said to be ill, and has symptoms of 
sickness. His or its resistance to the bacteria 
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or the virus has failed and the balance be- 
tween them is upset. Is there any absolute 
gain in being quite free of the virus, as against 
being normally resistant to it so that you can 
support it without being ill? There may be: 
presumably some energy is used in maintain- 
ing resistance, although it has not been 
demonstrated. 

Interesting work has been done on plant 
viruses. For example, 20 years ago fruit- 
growers would have said that Royal Sovereign 
strawberry variety was done for. It had 
degenerated to the point where it was not 
worth growing. East Malling Research Station 
took it in hand and developed an admirable 
and successful technique for restoring virus- 
sick varieties of the plants. Viruses in some 
plants can be ‘killed —- are they, in fact, ever 
‘alive’? — by heat. If even a single individual 
of the plant variety under treatment can sur- 
vive the requisite temperature, you have a 
virus free plant from which to propagate, 
vegetatively, under rigorous protection, 
chemical and physical, from virus vectors, a 
clone from which new commercial stocks can 
be propagated. 

They remain, however, susceptible to fresh 
infection. The EM Royal Sovereigns are mag- 
nificent. But I have grown 140 strawberry 
varieties and many of them carry the viruses 
but don’t succumb to them. Manifestly well, 
they are nevertheless debile, say the phyto- 
pathologists. Still, they seem to do very well 
in practice. 

The good is always the enemy of the best, 
of course. But can we attain to the best in this 
field? I suppose we are bound to continue the 
attempt. 






City Lights 


Algeria, and Belgium, and Laos may bore 
the City: there is no excuse for its not taking 
more interest in the United States. Several 
hints about the ideas of the new administra- 
tion can be picked out from an article in the 
Financial Times by Professor Samuelson, a 
leading US economist and apparently (he 
teaches at MIT) Mr Kennedy’s éminence grise 
on economic affairs. First, he rules out 
absolutely any possibility of an increase in the 
dollar price of gold: it may be significant that 
he quotes — without comment — the suggestion 
recently put forward in public by a New 
York banker that the US should abolish the 
gold backing to its currency and forbid its 
citizens to hold gold outside (as well as inside) 
the US; some such combination of measures 
would put the Zurich speculators into place 
while making room for the possibility — which 
Samuelson carefully does not mention — of a 
reformation of the International Monetary 
Fund along old-Keynes, new-Triffin lines. He 
also seems to be hopeful that the overall US 
payments deficit can be cured, without resort- 
ing to disastrous, protectionist methods, within 
the next couple of years or so. 

His pessimism seems to lie in the fact that 
the US economy has recently appeared to be 
tired and ageing — ‘besides being anaemic, the 
recovery also proved to be short-lived, revert- 
ing back to those pre-war patterns that we had 
begun to think had been relegated to the 
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category of ancient history’ — and that the 
outflow of capital, which is a large and grow- 
ing part of the US payments problem, is 
simply due to the fact that better investment 
opportunities exist abroad. This is a problem 
with which Britain has been long familiar. 


* * * 


This prospect is already beginning to have 
a tonic effect on Wall Street - a market which 
flagged while election bogies of inflation and 
irresponsibility were fashionable and steadied 
when it became clear that the new administra- 
tion was ukely to be no worse than alive. It 
is true that yields on US stocks are much 
lower than those which can be obtained on 
equally good stocks elsewhere; but the supply 
of native stocks is limited, Americans are 
notoriously home-loving, and the odds are 
that Wall Street will begin to gain heart as 
soon as business activity seems definitely due 
to rise — Fortune, the American business 
glossy, has already taken the new administra- 
tion’s policies into account and given a re- 
markably bullish reading of the result. 

A gradual rally on Wall Street is likely to 
have only a muffled effect on London mar- 
kets. Britain, like Europe generally, is lagging 
behind the US business cycle: the possibility 
of lower profits (and some lower dividends) 
in 1961 has yet to make its full impact, let 
alone the probability that profits, when 
business swings up again, will not outstrip 
turnover by as comfortable a margin as in the 
past year. Nor are gilt-edged going to give a 
lead: while the new US administration seems 
determined to get down the yield on long-term 
bonds, the UK authorities seem determined to 
keep long-term interest rates much where they 
are. The market's anchor lies in the fact that 
equity yields have risen with the 1959-60 in- 
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crease in dividends and that institutional in- 
vestors, once the rush of cheap new issues is 
over, will find that a further fall in equity 
prices provides them with a strong excuse to 
buy. 

* ” * 


Stock markets are said to anticipate the 
realities of the business situation, and a sharp 
rise in Wall Street prices could doubly 
embarrass the Treasury. In the first place, it 
would mean a rush of UK investors into 
dollar stocks: the pool of security dollars 
available for buying these stocks is limited, it 
has been drying up steadily for months past 
while Wall Street was out of favour, and any 
sudden cal! on it could cause a sudden and 
sharp rise in the London premium on dollar 
stocks — unless, of course, the Treasury chose 
to replenish the private pool by selling part of 
the public portfolio of dollar investments. In 
the second place, and much more awkwardly, 
a determined rise on Wall Street would prob- 
ably mean the loss of much of the idle, inter- 
national money which kept the Sterling Area’s 
gold reserve rising during 1960. The reserve 
was bound to rise in December, the influx of 
dollars from the Ford bid more than offsetting 
loan repayments to the US and Canada. The 
surprise is that it rose so little. Either the Swiss 
banks, who take money home in December to 
improve the look of their year-end balance- 
sheets, are even more important in the matter 
than one has supposed, or the inflow of hot 
money has already dried up sufficiently to 
make the deficits of Britain and other sterling 
countries reflect themselves in a drop in the 
gold reserve. Special factors apart, the gold 
reserve fell in December for the first time 
since January. 

You might have supposed that Grandma 
would put theory into practice and anticipate 
the storm to come by casually arranging a 
stand-by credit with the International Mone- 
tary Fund. The only transaction with the IMF 
during the month, in fact, was a payment of 
£17m in dollars to redeem sterling IOUs and 
bring the UK contribution in gold or dollars 
up to the usual 25 per cent. This 17m pay- 
ment was heavily overplayed in every news- 
paper interested in this sort of thing and 
unanimously headlined, presumably at 
Treasury instigation, as ‘A British Move To 
Help America’, 


Company News 


Martins has begun the banking season well, 
with a 22 per cent increase in disclosed net 
profit and a dividend of 15 per cent against 
the 13 per cent forecast and the 14 per cent 
expected. 

Guinness, which went into toffees some 
time ago and has recently shown an appetite 
for pharmaceuticals as well as lager, has now 
taken over a camera firm. 

The Royal, the largest of the composite in- 
surance companies, is to take over London & 
Lancashire, a rumoured bid victim for months 
past; it is to be hoped that the Royal, which 
knows its painful way around North America, 
is not paying too much for its acquisiton. 

The Moscow Narodny Bank, which helps to 
finance trade between Britain and Iron Cur- 
tain countries, has persuaded its Russian 
shareholders to double its capital. 

Cinema attendances are falling off less 
rapidly, but the rise in Rank Group shares 
turns out to be due to a deal with 20th 
Century-Fox, under which-Rank buys out the 
Fox minority interest and gets various trading 
advantages in exchange for £4nr - in payments 
spread over || years. 


1961 





The Chess Board 


No. 582 Useful Homework 


Some masters may tend to overdo it, but i 
certainly turned out very useful for Penrose tg 
have looked at Ojanen-Keres, played on the top 
board of the Estonia-Finland match last May; 
and since it so happened that Tal didn’t know 
that game, Penrose modestly disclaimed some of 
the credit for his Leipzig victory over the world. 
champion. He did admit, though, that since his 
memory of Ojanen’s triumph was rather vague 
his main reasoning when steering into that par- 
ticular Benoni variation was this that if it was 
good enough to beat Keres it might as well be 
tried against Tal. Very sound reasoning too! 
Actually, while the idea of first pushing the KP 
and then the KBP is the same in both games, 
they vary in a good many aspects such as this 
that Penrose did and Ojanen didn’t open the KB- 
file. Now remember Penrose’s triumph (NS of 
of November) and look at Ojanen’s. 

) P-Q4, KeKBs: 2) P-QB4, P-K3; 3) Kt-QB3, P-Bé; 
P05, PxP: > Pap. PERG: 6) P-K4, P-Q3: 7) B-Q3, ake 
8) KKt-K2, Moo: 0-0, R-K1; 10) P-KR3, QKt-Q2:; 1) 
Kt-Ki3, P-OR3; 12) psORs, Q-B2; 13) P-B4, P-BS; 14) B-B2, 
Kt-B4; 15) K-R1, B-Q2; 16) Q-B3, K-R1; 17) B-K3, Kt-Ki; 
18) QOR-Qi, P-OKt4; 1 PxP, PxP; 20) P-KS!, 
P-BS!, P-KtS; 22) P-Q6, Q-R4; 23) Kt-K4, Kt-Q6 [which may 
be relatively best}; 24) Ki. PxB: 25) P-B6, B-KB1; 26) Rx®, 
Kt-R3; 27) R()-Ol, KR-Ql; 28) O-B2!, Q-Ki4; 29) 0-02 
Kt-B4: 30) KtxKt, BxKt; 31) R-OS, Q-Kt2; 32) Kt-BS. Q-By; 
33) B-R6!, BxB; 34) QxB, R-KKtl; 35) RxP, QR-O!; 36 
R-O4 [threatening mate in two], P-Ki4; 37) RxB, RxP; 3) 
RxP, resigns. 

Taking a parting glance at Leipzig some praise 
is due for the meticulous work of the organisers; 
they had, of course, uncommonly lavish means 
at their disposal since their government con- 
sidered the Team Tournament a matter of 
national prestige. An unusual feature was the 
exhibition of chess books, chess pieces and all 
manner of chess paraphernalia, comprising some 
choice collector pieces from all over the world. 
A veritable exposition of the history of chess 
through the ages, and quite a feast for every lover 
of the game. 


I have just enough space left for Fischer-Tal, a 
very bright and rn brevity. 

1) P-K4, P-K3; P-Q4, P-Q4; 3) Kt-QB3. ? 
P-K5, P-QB4; 5) POR? B-R4; 6) P-QOK14, PxQP; 7) O-Ku, 
Kt-K2; 8) PxB, PxKt; 9) OxKtP, R-Ktl; 10) QOxRP, QK'-Bi; 
11) Kt-B3 [“So far everything was normal”, Tal remarked 
after the game], Q-B2; 12) B-OKt5S, B-Q2 i . %, ae 
would have been countered by K-BIJ; 13) 0-0 “fn the pow 
pacem Fischer suggested that BxKt might have been better, 
but Tal said: “Bobby, yours was the best move", 0-% 
14) B-KtS, KtxKP [Whilst Bobby had played his last move 
without a moment's hesitation he wok nearly an hour for 
his next one; and we'll soon sce why]; 15) KtxKt, BxB: 160 
KtxP, BxR; 17) KtxR, RxB; 18) KtxKP, RxP ch: 19) K-RI! 
{KxB would have been punished by . . . RxRPI, O-K4 
(best); 20) RxB, QxKt; 21) KxR, Q-KtS ch and draws by 
perpetual. 


The 4-pointer for be- A: Bobby Fischer 1960 
ginners is a game position 
in which Bobby (Black) 
brilliantly forced the win 
by three powerful moves. 
How? For 6 and 7 
ladder-points both B and 
C are wins, both cele- 
brated ‘classics’ which 
should delight even those 
who know them. Usual 




























































B-Kis: 4 








prizes. Entries by 16 

January. 

B: L. I. Kubbel: /1Kt6/8/K7/3k4,3p3B/p7/ 
2PP4/8/. 


C: Henri Rinck 1903: 
2P2Ktpq/3P3p/4K 1PP/8/. 


8/Ip4R1/2kp4/2p1P3/ 





REPORT on No. 579 Set 14 December 

A: 1) Kt-K7, QxRP chi; 2) K-Kti!!. resigns. 

B: 1) B-Kt2, R-Bi; 2) R-B7? ch. K-Ktl; 3) R-Kt7 ch 
K-R1i; 4) K-R2! etc. Or 1)... R-KR3; 2) R-KKt3 chi, 
K-R2; 3) R-Kt? ch, K-R1I: 4 K-Ktl!! Ori). . R-B2 
2) R-KR3 ch. K-Ktl; 3) R-R8 mate. Or 1)... 
2) R-B8 ch, K-R2; 3) R-R8 mate. 

C: 1) P-Kt6, PxP: 2) P-B6, P-QS5; 3) R-KRI1!!. R-B4 ch 
4) K-Ktl, RxP stalemate. Or 3)... R-Q4: 4) P-B7. R- ae 
5) anh K-Ki2; 6) R-K8, R-Q4; 7) R-Kt8 ch, etc. 

i). P-Os: 2) P-Kt7, RxP: 3) K-Ktt, R-Kt4 ch; 4) K- Ri. 
RxP; §) R-K8 ch, K- R2; 6) R-QR8 ch, etc. 


Not so easy. Correct solution: C. Allen, D. E 
Cohen, J. W. Ecelson, J. Mitchell, C. Sansom. 
Many friendly seasonal wishes sincerely recipro- 
cated. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
cost 6s. per line (average six words), 
minimum two lines. Box number 2s. 6d. 
Semi-display giving greater prominence 
90s. per inch. Copy by Tuesday first 
post can normally be inserted same week. 
N.S., Great Turnstile, London, WCl. 

Telephone HOLborn 8471. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contd. 
B® requires Film Editors in London to 
edit both 16 and 35 mm. film for all 
types of output. Applicants must have wide 
practical rience tilm editing (nega- 
tive and positive) in accordance with highest 
professional standards and be pene to 
i ic sound tracks. Must be 
able to contribute creative ideas affecting 
terial at their disposal and advise pro- 











ESSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Applications are invited for appoint- 
ment as Assistant County Youth 
Officer. Salary scale APTD V - (£1,310 
to £1,480 per annum). Degree, appro- 
priate Youth/Social Science Diploma 
or Teachers Certificate essential. Exper- 
ience in all aspects of the Youth 
Service including Youth Employment 
Service, desirable. 


Forms of application and further parti- 
culars obtainable (stamped addressed 
envelope) from the Chief Education 
Officer, County Offices, Chelmsford. 





ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF 
WIiLTS 


Applications invited from women hold- 
ing the Home Office Certificate in Child 
Care and or a Social Science Diploma 
for the post of Area Child Care Officer 
at Swindon. The. successful applicant 
must have had considerable experience 
in this work and will be required to take 
charge of the Area Office. Salary APT 
Ill. Details and forms from the Clerk of 
the County Council, County Hall, 
Trowbridge. 





ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF 
WILTS 


Applications invited from qualified 
women preferably holding the Home 
Office Certificate in Child Care, for post 
of Child Care Officer in Trowbridge. 
Salary within the scale of £665 to £975. 
Application forms with full details 
from the Clerk of the County Council, 
County Hall, Trowbridge, returnable 
by 18 January 196 


ducers on how best to use library material. 
Salary £1,095 (possibly higher if qualifica- 
tions exceptional) rising by five annual 
increments to £1,370 max. p.a. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference 60.G.636. 
N.Stm) should reach Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W1, within 
five days. 


B®c requires British secretary for the 
German Service with first-class secre- 
tarial qualifications and good knowledge 
of German to work for Programme Organ- 
iser responsible for topical political affairs; 
should be able to control a small staff in a 
busy office. Starting salary from £11 3s. to 
£12 Ss. a week according to qualifications, 
plus 5s. language allowance, rising by 
annual increments to £13 7s. p.w. Applica- 
tions to Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W1, marking envelope 
60.SC.521 N.Stm. 


NIVERSITY of Malaya in Kuala 

Lumpur. Department of History. 
Applications are invited for a post of 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer, depending 
on qualifications, in the Department of 
History, University of Malaya in Kuala 
Lumpur. The post is to be filled in 1961. 
Candidates should have a recognised 
Honours degree or equivalent qualification 
and experience in teaching and research in 
any one of the following fields, although 
preference will be given to those applying 
in the first two fields: (i) South-east Asian 
History; (ii) Asian History; (iii) Modern 
British History. The basic salary for a 
Lecturer is £1,148 x 48 -— £1,442/1,540 x 
56 — £1,820 per annum and for an Assistant 
Lecturer £1,001 x 49 - £1,099 per annum. 
In addition a variable allowance is at 
present paid at 35% of basic salary, subject 
to certain maxima, together with expatriation 
allowance at specified rates. First class sea 
are provided and housing assist- 











MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPT 
Applications invited from persons with 
training and experience for following 
posts in Willesden: 

Mixed clubs 
(a) Part-time Leaders (3 evenings p.wk). 
(b) Part-time Assistant Leaders Q 

evenings p.wk.) 
Posts (a) Remuneration 35s. or 29s. 6d. 
per session according to quals. Post 
. 22s. per session. 
Full particulars and application form 
(s.a.e.) from Borough Education Officer, 
163 Willesden Lane, NW6, returnable 
by 20 January 1961. (Quote F.171 NS). 





INTERVIEWING THE PUBLIC 


Are you interested in becoming an 

interviewer? Then why not work for a 

really progressive firm using the most 
modern and interesting methods? 


We are looking for women with a good 

standard of education, aged between 

25 and 45 who have three or more days 
a week to spare. 


We are particularly interested in 
applicants from North and East London 
and also from the areas around Oxford 
and Cambridge, but we will be glad to 
hear from you wherever you live. 


Box 9424. 





AMERICA 


The Principal, Overseas Staff Agency 
(Licensed Herts County Council), 
Rickmansworth, is available to discuss 
fully, secretarial or child care posts in 
the US, prior to her anniial visit. 
Excellent opportunities, air fares 
advanced. employers known or 
personally recommended. 





XPERIENCED Social Worker required 
by LCC as local tuberculosis care 
organiser at Lewisham Chest Clinic, 1 
Blagdon Rd, SE13. Must possess Certificate 
of Institute of Hospital Almoners or 
ised social science certificate. £754 (at 
age 24) - £994, commencing according to 
qualifications and experience. arried 
women eligible. Medico-social duties with 
some secretarial work arising from adminis- 
tration of local voluntary funds for benefit 
of patients. Form from Divisional Medical 
r (D1/NS/3066/1), 29 Peckham Rd, 
SES. Closing date 23 January 1961. 





ance is available. Further particulars and 
information as to the method of application 
should be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, WC1. The closing date for the receipt 
of applications in Kuala Lumpur and 
London, is 25 January 1961. 


NIVERSITY of Sydney. Lectureship 

and Senior Lectureship in Pure Mathe- 
matics. Applications are invited for the 
above-mentioned positions. Salary for a 
Lecturer is within the range £A1,730 x 105 - 
£2,435 per annum; for a Senior Lecturer 
within the range £A2,550 x 95 -— £3,000 per 
annum and will be subject to deductions 
under the State Superannuation Act. In 
addition, in each case, cost of living adjust- 
ments will be paid. The commencing salary 
will be fixed according to the qualifications 
and experience of successful applicant. 
Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme, 
in cases approved by the University and its 
Bankers, married men may be assisted by 
loans to purchase a house. Further particu- 
lars and information as to the method of 
application should be obtained from the 
Secre , Association of Universities of the 
British monwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, WC1. Applications close, in Aus- 
tralia and London, on 24 February 1961. 


ICTORIA University of Wellington, 

New Zealand. Lecturer in French. 
Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post. A good command of 
spoken French is essential. The salary will 
be £1,250 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £75 to £1,700 per annum. 
The initial salary will be determined accord- 
ing to the qualifications and experience of 
the appointee. Approved fares to Wellington 
will be allowed for the appointee, his wife 
and his dependent children. In addition, 
actual removal expenses will be allowed 
within certain limits. Further particulars 
and information as to the method of appli- 
cation may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commorweaith, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
den, WCl. Applications close, in New 
Zealand and London, on 28 February 1961. 


OUSEFATHERS (resident or non- 
resident) required for Stamford House, 
London, W12, a remand home and classi- 
fying centre for 100 boys under 16 years. 
ousefathers will be attached to one of four 
groups (two of 30 boys and two of 20) 
physically separate except at assembly and 
meals, each supervised by a housemaster 
for whom ather may deputise, Boys 
spend normal school hours in the education 
department. There will opportunity 
for successful candidates to assist in assess- 
ment and allocation of boys committed to 
approved schools, and for contact with pro- 
bation officers, welfare officers, psycho- 
logists, psychiatric social workers and 
psychiatrists, and with approved schools in 
Central and thern England. Residential 
or comparable experience essential; ability 
to organise hobbies and activities, and pos- 
session of Home Office Certificate an advan- 
tage. Opportunities of advancement to 
jousemaster after training. Single accom- 
modation only. £555 x £20 — £595 (less £138 
for board etc. if resident). 4 weeks leave 
including Bank Holidays. Apply Children’s 
Officer (WDO/N/3312/1), LCC, County 
Hall, SE1. 
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This Week 
IN THE SUNDAY TIMES 


A story untold until NOW... 
THE BIRTH OF 


THE BOMB 


i Be oe 








Factual, dramatic... as enthralling as the 
best detective fiction 


THE STORY OF THE ATOMIC BOMB began in December 1938, 
when a young Viennese physicist decided to spend Christmas 
with his aunt at her home on the outskirts of Gothenburg. ... 
From this unlikely start The Sunday Times continues a story 
which has mrany facets. There is a strongly human side. There 
is fiction-like adventure —for the first time the facts on how 
the world stock of heavy water was brought to Paris by a 
French banker, eventually to make its way to Cambridge into 
the hands of those who took us into The Nuclear Age. Here 
at last is the story (written with the co-operation of many of 
the men who played a part) behind the shattering headlines of 
1945, when the Second World War ended in the fiery finale of 
the Atomic Bomb. 


BEGINS THIS WEEK-END 


MUNMERS OF TOMORROW 


A report on the handful of British architects —the Makers 
of Tomorrow — now engaged on reshaping Britain. ROBERT 
HARLING begins this series with a study of the current work of 
Frederick Gibberd. 





SUNDAY TIMES 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT NEWSPAPERS 
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Week-end Crossword 439 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- 
tions opened, Entries to Crossword 439, New Statesman, 
Great Turnstile, London WC1, by first post 17 January. 





NEW STATESMAN 





! 2 3 4 


21 22 


23 24 


+ 


25 26 





5 |¢6 7 8 


10. The 
present 


— 
— 


. ‘Stern to 


12. The vehicle concealed love 4: Something on the bed to 
and gallantry (7). tong i woaceen big hy 2 
13. Admiration which makes (11). ’ eee oe 
a man propel a_ vessel . : 
venteiniog gold (11). 6. Angrier transient (7). 
18 16. Outlawed everyone in a 7: Danger signal, but third 
dark resting place (11). leg broken (3, 5). 
19 20 | 21. Darkness with short cuts 8-Shakespearian character 
in the centre (7). on half Shakespeare 
22. Test the tool brought back : : 
before the pit (7) 12. Perplexing and more bar- 
; barous in existence (11). 











5. Insect which puts sciencé 
in front of an oriental (6). 


9. Class which almost gives a 
military command (4, 4). 


revolutionary at 
looks 
amazement (6). 


——— and stub- 
nn to endure’ (Southey) 


23. Girl who is a man-trap? 14 


24. Monster developed from j5 
atom ruin (8). 


25. Remedy when the party is 
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ACROSS 
1.Precision caught in a . 
clerical job (8). 26. The incredulous 


DOWN 


6). 
back in — 


N 


restaurant (6). 


w 


had a look (8). 


confuses gain and cost (8). 


-A noisy tune which is a 
matter of personal con- 


Bottle for an artist in a 


finished with a wise man 17. The poet to sleep on the 


heather (7). 


person 18.Game is the reverse of 
rancid round a Finnish 
town (7). 


19. aed I throw for a judge 
20. System which puts me on 
half a vehicle (6). 
SET-SQUARE 


.Dissolute as an airman 
who drinks heavily? (7). 


Solution to No. 437 








. Turned the beds over and 


PRIZEWINNERS TO No, 437 


. Flops although I am en- R. G. Hamilton (Liverpool 18) 
ine in speedy beginning 


L. N. Baillie (Eltham, SE9) 
J. E. Brown (London, SE11) 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contd. 





MEDDLESEX County Council - Educa- 
tion Dept. Senior Assistant Youth 
Employment Officer (male) reqd in Ealing. 
Good education essential. Exper. in Youth 
Employment Service desirable. Salary APT 
Il £815 — £960 plus up to £40 London 
Weighting. Commencing salary to be deter- 
mined having regard to exper. and qual. 
Prescribed conditions. Application forms 
(s.a.¢.) from Chief Education Officer, (Ref. 
GP) 10 Great George St, SW1, returnable 
by 14 January, (Quote F.141 NS & N). 


TH Hackney Association for Workshops 
for the Elderly require 4n Assistant 
Organiser, salary in the region of £450 per 
annum. This appointment is made necessary 
owing to the opening of a second Workshop 
in March. Applications to Mr A. J. L. 
Jacobs, Hon. Secretary, C/o Willerbys, 
Pembury Works, Pembury Grove, ES. 


S a result of the retirement of the 

present Matron the Jewish Blind 
Society invites applications for the post of 
Matron at its Bournemouth Holiday Home. 
Excellent accommodation. Contributory 
staff pension scheme. Persons with nursing 
experience should apply to The Secretary, 
1 Craven Hill, W2. 


OCUMENTARY and Current Affairs 

research workers with good degree and/ 
or first class journalistic experience required 
by Associated Television Limited. Please 
apply in writing stating age, experience and 
salary required to the Personnel Manager, 
ATV House, 17 Great Cumberland Place, 
London, WI. 


EPrror. preferably experienced, required 
for a critical quarterly on television to 
be launched as sister paper (but not carbon 
copy) of ‘Sight and Sound’. Salary accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. Further 
particulars from, and applications by 
1 February to, Secretary, British Film 
Institute, 81 Dean Street, W1 


E Books for Pleasure Group (main 
imprint Paul Hamlyn) have vacancies 
in their Production Department for designer/ 
typographers, with some experience of book 
roduction, for a wide range of illustrated 
ks and display work. Salary will be 
commensurate with experience. Apply giv- 
ing qualifications and experience to roduc- 
tion Manager, Books for Pleasure Ltd, 
Spring House, Spring Place, London, NWS. 


pyouseaAsten s Assistant to care for 
boys age 11-14, including help with prep. 
Independent Primary and Secondary (Gram- 
mar) School. Also Assistant Housemistress. 
Apply Housemaster, Wynstones, Brook- 
thorpe, Gloucester. Tel. Painswick 3240. 


EQUIRED immediately Assistant Youth 
Leader for open Mixed Club Maryle- 
bone. 3 nights weekly. References essential. 
Write Sec., 38 Cumberland Mansions, W1. 


OYS’ Preparatory Schools. Parents desir- 

ing vacancies and men and women 
seeking teachi ppointments, also Matrons 
and Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. 
J. S. Curtis, MA (EB), Hon. Sec., Public 
Relations Committee, Incorporated Assoc- 
iation of Preparatory Schools, Hurst Court, 
Ore, Hastings. 

RADUATE wanted by postal college - 

few hours weekly - for external mark- 
ing of students’ papers in Current Affairs 
and English. Box 9575. 


OLICITORS’ Managing Clerk or clerk 

with legal experience required, Central 

London small firm, varied and interesting 
practice. Box 9560. 

pest avail. for resourceful young man (or 

ex-Service) able to teach Science & Maths, 

in country community (school). Box 9612. 






























































































































































































































































APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contd. APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contd, BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS—continued ATIR 
Fins 
ONDON home and salary offered to GENUINE selection of attractive office P. iv TKxcel 
L active woman willi to help disabled posts. Mayfair Staff Selection Bureau, M feel te ee hee ee — 
mother with children G4 and 18 months). Sa Princes St, Hanover Sq., Wi (opp. Mai e Re- ined’ by P. W. §. — 
Would suit someone 35-55, looking for | Dickins & Jones). HYD. 6471. Andrews, Official Fellow of Nuffield Cok ay 
home with opportunities to develop own lege, Oxford, and Frank A Fridas West Er 
interests or part-time job in London. Own SECRETARY, 20/25, for publishers WC1. published by Macmillan & Co. Ltd at r ARG 
rooms (furn) in comfortable house with Salary £10/£11. Portman Bureau, 78 net and obtainable from your ‘local book- h. & 
—. hh yh 1 ‘a ag George St, W1. HUN. 0676. seller or direct from the publishers at St PACK 
a rs Davi olt, Martin’ ‘Fai , 
Hampstead Hill Gardens, London, NW3. HAOS in Laos - order in Holborn at 114 | is in call ubindan cat Ges ae SPF 
where steady jobs with assured futures ilable s: " A 7 AR 
IVERSITY College London (Gower | can be found. Winifred Johnson Bureau | 2 ~~~ ~"™e Price maintenance. fall 
St, WC1) requires Secretary/Shorthand- | (next door to Gamages), HOLborn 6390. HICH?’ will help you to get value for c.h.w. £ 
Typist in Department of Political Economy; money in 1961. ‘Which?’ is based on — 
preferably aged 22-26, with secretarial APPOINTMENTS WANTED independent tests and surveys, and is pub- NE/t 
experience and good speeds. Interesting lished monthly by the Consumers’ Associa- Use 
pany =. holidays. Applications to Assist- MERICAN girl, BA Political Science, tion, available on annual subscription only TNTER! 
ant retary. typing, some shorthand, desires. posi- | £1 to Dept 6, 333 High Holborn, Lond, WCI1. dble 
ARLIAMENTARY Labour Party re- | tion research assistant with professor, ABOUR 12 Parkt 
, quires ag with good speeds | author in history, politics, etc. Box 9496. kind: Re Pakne ae ne” Great AJEWL 
or pleasant ¢, House of Commons. — , Tragedy: J. E. Newton; Ligl . 
Good hours, interesting work, 3 weeks Yous a Univ. grad. ~ ay Sc. | Africa: D. N. Pritt. OC: ts ed. or 9s. halle at.., 
annual leave after 2 years service. Apply to _Econ., Soc., Civil Serv. exp., seeks inter- | yearly from Dept NS, 134 Ballards Lane G ides ; 
the Administrative Officer, The Labour esting post requiring initiative. Box 9539. London, N3. . —--4 
arty, Transport House, Smith . ——- LEAS 
rs ae wr lu: 1 Square ALE arts pa Se, Ray LICE Go of Pickets. Labour Re- use ¢ 
Sideane seeks employ: search Is. . p.f. 161 D L i 
SECRETARY required for senior official | of publishers. Box 9432 Léadea, wc. . a, —t 
of British Actors’ Equity. Fast and - ROM! 
accurate shorthand/typing essential. Hours STUDENTSHIPS & GRANTS RENCH books. We have a large stock top 
9.30-5.30 (one Saturday morning in 4). of out of print scholarly works. Librairie 2} ans. T 
Salary £12-£14 p.w. Phone MUSeum 6367. THE University of Manchester. Research | Frangaise R. G. Boulton, 17 Gillingham CHELS 
CUAL Matteacl Bastaats Soe Go Baas Studentships and Research Geente in | Street, SWI. VIC. 1583. hous 
I ational Institu or the Blin Ec ic and Social Studies. Applications 3 2 = —— 
requires Secretary/Shorthand-Typist for pong mm for the above Studentships and ora od > A. nS 116 RENT 
Committee Secretary. Good shorthand- | Grants for research in Economics, Econ- | — SAGER ROS, KH. LSOnares, sussex. hous 
typing essential. Knowledge of Committee | omic Statistics, Government, Social Admin- ‘A & N.” The Library Service which pro- ¥ URN 
work an advantage. 9-5.15, 5 day week. istration, Social Anthropology or Sociology, * vides the latest books reviewed and pr 
Luncheon Vouchers. Pension Scheme. | tenable for one year in the first instance, | advertised in these columns promptly and - “GC 
Write partics of “gs experience & salary | and renewable for a further period not | at reasonable charges anywhere in Great >= > 
reqd to Staff Sec., 24 Gt Portland St, W1. exceeding two years. The studentships are Britain. Free prospectus from Army QHARE 
HORTHAND.-typi = normally of the value of £350 or £400. They Navy Stores, Westminster, SW1. Own 
S \THAND-typists and juniors re- | are offered to candidates who have obtained | ~~ > TI. 3 
quired; 5-day week; good salary scales; | the degree of Bachelor or Master in this or ERSONAL attention to overseas orders AVE 
superannuation; canteen. Applications to any other approved University. Applica- all types of books. Poole-Bickford, + & perso 
Trades Union Congress, 23/28 Great | tions should be sent not later than 28 Feb- | 22 Buckingham St, Strand, London, WC2. sitting re 
Russell Street, London, WCI. y 1961 to the Registrar, the Universit from | Pe 
DITORIAL Sec . Sanchester 13 ‘oom phon further oer 4 Gea em — (understate- Lid, 28 ¢ 
E weekly Cducational” journal Gey | and forms of application may be obtained ee 2 SS ee Act 
shorthand-typing, common sense and TYPI AND TRANSLATIONS ¥ 
initiative. Some proof-reading, subbing, BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS a : — 
etc. Present salary £600 p.a.; contributor : ~ A ory for all typing, duplicating. 
pension scheme. Write fully Box 9616. . ECENT edition of Encyclopaedia Bills/Quantity. Parliament Mansions, ar Londo 
—— = Britannica for sale. Bound half red Abbey Orchard St, SW1. ABBey 2354/5817. CULP” 
MBASSY, WI, requires secretary short- leather. Cost approx. £150. Absolutely as ee : shed 
hand-typist. Good hours. Mina Ash new. Open to reas. offer. Rawlinson, 133 UPLICATING, shorthand, __ typing, Suggestio 
Bureau, 19 Conduit St, Wl. HYD. 1738/9. Sweet Briar, Welwyn Garden City 6117. translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- — 
field Road, London, N11. ENTerprise 3324. 
EAN McDougall for typing, translations. COU! 
COMPUTER OPERATORS & PROGRAMMERS JP inoor duplicating wertion at" ken hills. 
: sington Church St, W8. WES. 5809. swimming 
are required by MBS Jolly will type or duplicate it for ek 
GLAXO LABORATORIES LTD ene marine Gross Ra TEM. 5568. eos 
“ rvice—any at any time. ; * 
Greenford, Middlesex J cating. Typing, Transins, y tine. Dupl. reviews i 
The Company seeks to enlarge its team responsible for operating hoon hr service. Personal attn._ Isle 
an Emidec Computer in both commercial and scientific activities. fae Te Pee SN NI : ae Hols 
Young men or women who have had experience in programming or Strand, WC2. TEMple Bar 6644. ‘Type- AA 
<r gene qperating or wee so to be trained - either of these writing, Duplicating, Translations. _ 
elds are invited to apply. revious experience with computers or MANUSCRIPTS typed. P. . ‘ous 
an education to ‘A’ level GCE standard with mathematics as one Bournemouth Rd, SW19. MOU. 6136. Comanet 
subject are the relevant qualifications. MPETENT Typewriting Service. MSS, Mr & Mr 
This is an opportunity to be associated with a comparatively new Theses, etc. Mod. terms. MAI. 2659. TITLE 
project and offers the prospect of an interesting and rewarding RINK Hotel 
career. FOOD AND D round Br 
_. The salary will be commensurate with the experience and ability of GREEK Restaur.,. White Tower, 1 Percy a> 
the individual, the conditions are attractive and include a pension St, WI. MUS. 8141. Open till 10 p.m. Hh 
scheme and the opportunity to share in the Company $ profitability. REMOVALS & EXPORT PACKING htg throu 
Apply to the Personnel Officer, Glaxo Laboratories Ltd, Greenford, ae OTHE 
Middlesex. PAcxINa, Opes and Household sion 
Removals. Estimates free. Mod. cor 
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LECTURE CRSES, ete.—contd from p.36 


NEW STATESMAN 
WHERE TO STAY—continued 
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SCHOOLS—continwed 


35 
PERSONAL —continued 





Russian: Beginners’ 18-Lesson Postal 
— with individual tutorial he 
g. > oar" VH7, Wolsey H 1. 
Oxford Est 


TENSIVE saree Courses. Gregg 

and Pitman Shorthand. Frances King 
Secretarial School, la Harrington Road, 
London, SW7. KEN. 4771. 


SECRETARIAL Training especially for 
university graduates, and older 
students, six-month and intensive 14-week 
courses. Write Organising Secy, Davies's, 
158 Holland Park Ave, Wil. PARK 4654. 


UCH-typing. Learn in 12-24 private 
lessons. Miss Sutton, FLAxman 7967. 


(TOUCH-typing and/or Pitman’s Short- 
hand. Private tuition. BAY swater 1786. 


ACADEMY, Cambridge. 3-12 months 
Secretarial Courses. Prospectus, The 
Principal, 46 City Road, Cambridge. 


JT's fun - and profitable! If you like to 

draw, invest in Famous Artists 
Home Study Art Course. The brilliant 
instruction you will receive from these 
famous artists, in the comfort of your own 
home, will ensure your success. Let us assess 
wd ability. Send for free Talent Test to 
amous Artist Schools, 17 Westport, 
Godalming. 


AINTING as a Pastime, Mary Law, 
exhibitor at the RA and Paris Salon, 
Smal) classes. Phone WILlesden 6025 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT 


(CHELSEA. Writer (f.) has ideal home for 
professional woman, 25-40. Own room 
and share house. FLAxman 3258. 


6. 1 min, Highgate nee .. 
N (m. 38). £3 1s FIT. 2775. 


ATIRACTIVE single sear Lady. 
£% Finsbury Park. CANonbury 4193. 


XCEPTIONALLY pleasant bed-sitting 

room, quiet Regency house. Also 
smaller one. moa Easy access City, 
West End. HAM. 


J] ARGE toom, suit two, with kitchenette, 
h. & c. 4 gns. TUDor 0516. 


Gracious furn. dble flatiet, } hr W. End. 
70s. Refs reqd. GLA. 3131 Sunday. 


LARGE modern, excellently furn. room, 
fully carpeted, kit., shower, toilet, 
c.h.w. £4 p.w. Suit young lady. MAI. 9003. 



























































OFS furn. rooms in flat opp. park. 
Use kit./bath. £2 10s. BAT. 9413. 


JNTERNATIONAL Residential ¢ Club, ; 200 
dble & sgle rooms. £4 10s. full board. 
n Parkhill Rd, East Croydon. CRO. 2634. 


EWLY dec. comf. b/sit., h. & c., all 
convs, in modern priv. flat. Suitable 
business gentieman or student. 3 mins 
Golders Grn Tube. SPE. 0602, 8-9.30 a.m. 


PLEASANT sunny balcony- -room in flat, 
use of bathroom, kitchen. East Putney 
Station (District Line). Write Box 9540. 


ROMPTON. One of three men leaving 
p floor flat. Bed-sit., share k. & b. 
2} on 4 TAT. 4040 (office ce hrs). 


HELSEA. Room in young . bachelor’s 
house. Reasonable terms. Box 9498. 


BRENT tube Stn. 2 Ige b/s., all facs in 
house young prof. couple. SPE. 8890. 


























FUR’. bed-sit. Parl. Hill. Basin, cooker, 
share bathrm one other woman, use tel. 
3 gns. GUL. 1418 wkdays after 5.30. 


G@HARE Chelsea flat offered girl (25-35). 


Own bedrm. £3 10s. p.w. x 9637. 


H4vE a Happy New Year in one of our 
personally inspected flats, flatlets or bed/ 
sitting rooms. Be sure of excellent service 
from Personal Accommodation Services 
Ltd, 28 Church Row, NW3. HAM. 0027. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


ARTIST. 35, single, economically sound, 
seeks unfurn. /part furn. studio. ad 
nr London. Prepared share. PRO. 


ye Aa and wife seek ae and] or 
shed, garage as workshop. London. 
Suggestions: please. Box 9574. 


WHERE TO STAY 


COUNTRY holiday amidst Surrey pine- 

hills. Chalets equipped for self-catering; 
swimming, tennis, games rm, TV, 30 miles 
Ldn. Treetops, Farley Green, Guildford. 


Bean’ S best Holiday Farms, Country 
Guest Houses, Caravans, etc; 1,500 
reviews illus. in 1961 Guide. Send 4s. 1d., 
Farm Guide, (B7) 18 High St, Paisley. 


RECULVER Lodge (NS), Beltinge, Kent. 
Hols. Wkends. Odd days. Sea. Country. 
80 mins London. Conferences. Licensed. 


KESWICK. Highfield Vegetarian Guest 
House, The Heads, offers beautiful 
views, good, exclusively vegetarian meals, 
comfort & friendly atmosphere. Broch., 
Mr r& Mrs N. Lusby, VCA Mems. Tel. 508. 


TITLE Guide to Village Inns, Farms, 
Hotels on and the beaten track 
round Britain's coast & country. 5s. posted 
N. S. Hilton, Sundial House, Torquay. 
Heer. Manor Hotel, to be remem- 
for comfort food; cen. 
hig throughout; beautiful grounds. Tel. 31. 
OTHENEUF (St Malo), Brittany. Pen- 
sion Yvonne, From 36s. (June 3is.). 
Mod. comfs. Seaviews. Sands. Illus. Leaflet. 









































EMBROKESHIRE. Guests welcomed 
Old Manor, woods, own farm, secluded, 
near sea. Lockley, Orielton, Pembroke. 


RUpoLF Steiner Schools Fellowship. 
Education for children from the Nur- 
sery to University Entrance. Information 





ECUPERATION at =p House in 
53 Sees ow acres. Comf., rest, exercise. 
Entirely . Farm eggs and milk. 
desired. Health lectures. Write 


for omen, on Higham Hse, Salehurst, 
Robertsbridge, Sx. Robertsbridge 426. 





HOLIDAY TRAVEL 





MEDITERRANEAN VILLAS 
A MILLIONAIRE’S HOLIDAY AT 
BUDGET PRICES 


on the shores of Spain and Morocco. 


A free-as-air holiday. With your own 

— party. Your own private villa. 

our own private maid to cook, shop, 

clean, launder. And a local agent to 
look after everything. 


The sun is ranteed, the warm 

Mediterranean laps your garden. And 

brandy is 6d. a glass. What more could 
anyone want? 


There’s a fabulous choice of villas, 
modest or magnificent, on the Costa 
Brava, Costa Blanca, Costa de! So! and 
at Tangier. They sicep from 6-10 people 
and costs average around £5 per person 
per week (but can be considerably less). 
But very important. All who went last 
year seem to want to go again and the 
sooner you choose the better. 
WINTER WEARY? Nip off now. Long 
sunny days. Blissful peace. Give you a 
new lease of life. And it can cost less 
than £5 a fortnight. Almost miraculous. 
Details with pleasure. Write, phone or 
call NOW: 
MEDITERRANEAN VILLAS LTD, 
139 Park Lane, London, WI. 
Tel.: MAY. 5426. 





EXPLORE cee = 
wih ETA TOURS 


Our 1961 programme includes: 


RHINELAND 194 gns 
Se eae LS- 

PARIS 21 gns 
AUSTRIAN | 21 gns 
a ete 22} gens 
YUGOSLA VIAL 29} gns 
ITALIAN COACH TOUR 37 gns 
COPENHAGEN-OSLO- 

STOCKHOLM 41 gns 
CONDUCTED ITALIAN ART 

TOUR gns 
RUSSIA 61 gns 
BAVARIA from £40 15s 
GRANADA-SEVILLE- 

MADRID £50 
GREEK ISLANDS TOUR £60 15s 


Details of the above holidays and many 
others are in our FREE 60-page book- 
let, available from: 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
ASSOCIATION 
(@Mept C), 207 Victoria St, London, 
SWI. Tel. VIC. 4826 (adj. Victoria Stn) 





NEW APPROACH TO HOLIDAYS 
Our 1961 Holiday Literature will give 
you full details of our arrangements in 
Britain and Abroad which have been 
planned to suit individual tastes and 
pockets. Come & see for yourself at our 

TRAVEL FILM SHOW 
(followed by Travel Forum and Cocktail 
Party) 10 Jan., 6.30-10 p.m. Chelsea 
Town Hall, Kings Rd, SW3. Entrance 
Free. Buffet Tickets 5s. 
ERNA LOW, 47 (NS) Old Bromptoa 
Road, London, SW7. 
KENsington 0911 & 8881/4. 


wet ERSPORTS Holidays at Home and 
Abroad. Canoe camping down the 
Wye from £8 10s. p.w. Rhéne and Danube 
£34 10s. for 16 days. Sailing, water-skiing, 
canoeing on the Céte d'Azur, in Suffolk 
and in Scotland. Rates are fully inclusive of 
equipment, meals, oy fees, etc. Per- 
fect no-worry open-air holidays. Send now 
ior mipereeee —- and full informa- 
ion olidays, 19 The Boa 
Letchworth, Herts. shemecan 








Att year round in Florence. Guests 

received in modern comfortable flat nr 
centre of town. Pensione L.2.500 day. 
$-pensione L.2,000. Signora Orlandi, V.B. 
Marcello 57, Firenze. 





Pe the Finest Holidays in Switzerland, 

By Ay gh = ay | Plan- 
Dept wiss 

6 E Ebury St, SWI. esssidta apnetie 


PROTRAVEL have something for every- 
one. Write now for your copy of our 
1961 booklet ‘Better Holidays’, Ak 
(NS), 12 Gt Castle St, Oxford Circus, wi 
(behind Peter Robinson). LAN. 3101. 


AUSTRIA: Private pa 
ducted Seefeld jan 
6-21 August. Box 94 


SCHOOLS 


NEw Sherwood School, co-educational, 

progressive, parent-owned, has at the 
moment limited vacancies for boarders. 
Epsom 9619, 








personally < ~ 
ay, Zell-am-See 











the educational work of Rudolf 

Steiner Schools, reference books, avail- 

of Lecturers, etc., obtainable from 
» Wynstones School, "Waddon, 





PERSONAL 





250.000 People Actually Starving .... . 
estimate 200 dying daily from sheer 
starvation (Mr Hammarskjold reporting on 
Congo to UN). Oxfam immediately sent 
£5,000. Help save more lives. Send a gift 
to: Oxford Committee for Famine Relief 
(Congo Relief), 17 Broad Street, Oxford. 


A SIXTEEN-year-old unmarried mother, 
who has parted with her baby for 
adoption, now needs a foster-home in the 
London Area which will welcome her 
sympathetically (and unsentimentally) and 
help her to continue her interrupted educa- 
tion. If you can help please write to or 
telephone the Area Children’s Officer 
(WDO/N /3330/1), LCC, 239 Balham High 
Road, SW17. (BAL. 0161). 


OTHER, children 5, 6, seeks part-time 

caretaking, babywatching family house, 
im return small low-rent flat. Wd decorate 
flat own expense. London. Barber, c/o 
Milner, If 182 Finborough Road, Sw 10. 


HOLLAND. Dutch teacher of Engl. and 
wife invite paying-guests from March 
to Sept. to their home in bulb and sea area, 
daily showing them Holland in own car. 
Also some colleagues’ houses to let. R. 
Hinloopen, Delftiaan 339, Haarlem. 


HILDREN’S Residential ! Nursery. Est. 
25 years. Mrs Ayris, Clements Hall, 
Hockley, E Essex. 


YOUNG Professional People and Grad- 
uates recently come to London are 
invited to attend Spring opening meeting of 
the William Temple Association, the Angli- 
can graduate society, at 7.30 p.m. on Wed. 
11 Jan. at Liddon House, diocesan centre 
for instruction, personal help, retreats, 
discussion groups, social contacts. Send for 
literature. 24 Sth Audley St, W1.GRO. 1684 


JWER Theatre, Canonbury, Ni: Tavis- 

tock Repertory Company (London). 
Experienced actors and stage crews needed 
to meet an expanding programme of inter- 
esting plays. All non-professional. Audi- 
tions eld monthly; apply Members’ 
Secretary for Company details. 























FAMILY History. A team of experts 
undertakes Genealogical and Heraldic 
Research and Art Work. Write first: C. R. 
Humphery-Smith, 239 Staines Road West, 
Sunbury-on- -Thames, — Middlesex, England. 


SHORT Story Writing for Profit. The ideal 
hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 
Regent Institute (S/191), Palace Gate, ws. 








A TIT Feeding Bell hanging outside your 
window provides endless entertainment. 
With bracket, 7s. 6d. Tit Nesting Boxes 
with observation door. 15s. p.f. Also Bird 
Tables: Wm. Hill, 10 Moniaive, Dumfries. 


EVISION/Ghosting/ Editing, moderate 
fees. William Paynter, 270 Sutherland 
Ave. . Welling, Kent. (BE Xleyheath 7949). 


OLICITORS’ Managing Clerk see under 
‘Appointments - Vacant’. 


“AUTHORS under 30: short story com- 

petition. First prize £50; second £30; 
third £20. Send entries, limit 5,000 words, 
by 1 March 1961 to ‘Transatlantic Review’, 
Flat One, 33 Ennismore Gardens, London, 
SW7. Mark envelopes ‘Short Story Competi- 
tion’ and send $.a.€. for return. 

OW is the Time . . . We would like to 

remind our clients to let us start plan- 
ning their 1961 ‘En Famille’ holidays really 
early, while we can still offer the widest 
choice of Host-Families. “Get to know the 
people of the country you visit by staying 
with them in their homes’. Write for illus- 
trated Brochure to: EFA, 1 New Burlington 
St, St, Regent St, London, W1. REGent 8866 


¥ AKE District 1810. If you like the Lakes, 
you'll like these water colours done by 

the Rev. Joseph Wilkinson just 150 years 
ago. Prices (8 gns and under) are below 
those of reproductions. Collectors Gallery, 
89 Portobello Rd, W11 (all day Saturday). 
6-21 January. (Write for lists of other origi- 
nal works - and burn those beastly repros.). 


RITE for Profit with the Premier 

School of Journalism Ltd, (founded 
1919), 53 Fleet Street, London, EC4. If you 
haven't earned your fees by the time you've 
finished the course, you get your money 
back. Write to Dept 7 for free copy of ‘You 
In Print’ and details of Special Guarantee. 
Free market service available to students. 


Sckets are now “being considered by a 
London production company suitable 
for professional use. All plays will be care- 
fully read and returned after consideration. 
Levitt, 33 Knightsbridge, London, SWI. 


STORIES wanted by the Agency Dept. 
C20 of British Institute of Fiction 
Writing Science Ltd, Chronicle House, 
Fleet St, EC4. We negotiate suitable work 
on a 15% of sales basis (no reading fee), 
unsuitable work returned with reasons. We 
also offer an interesting booklet giving 
details and fees for our Courses & Critic- 
isms, and success letters from students 


Mico: -Corneal Lenses, W. S. Walters, 
FSMC, FACLP, M. Hillel, FSMC, 
MRSH, FACLP, Commonweaith House, 
5 New Oxford St, WCl1. HOL. 2092. 


























pet you signed the Penay Pledge? Have 

made = New Year Resolution to 
a a South African goods? If not, hes 7 
London Committee, Anti-Apartheid 
Gower Street, NW1. EUS. 3586. 


UITAR Lessons. Classical. Chesnako 
48a Cathcart Road, SW10. FLA. 4354, 


RINTING at less cost than ens, 

even short runs, even when illustrated 
- and at what speed! William Kempner 
Ltd, 36 Brooke St, EC1. CHA. 3588. 


pr IP Humphreys, psychologist, for- 
merly of _— s Gate, now at Rich- 
mond. RIC. 


MBS P. — psychologist, 89 Somer- 
ton Rd, Cricklewood, NW NW2. GLA GLA. 2400 


you can s eak Italian effortlessly in 3 
months. Details: Setogni, WEL. 6655. 


JDERSONALIST Club 1961. A new 
approach to writing, arts, leisure, and 
modern thought. Write for r details: Box 9456. 


R& ARCH, preparation for press from 
rough draft and/or submission to suit- 
able publishers. Absurdly low terms because 
adequate income {rom own books. Mott, 
23 Wordsworth Road, Worthing, Sussex. 



































OMESTICS Unlimited (ACY) for reliable 
cleaners & babysitters. CUN. 0461. 


LQUEUR | Flavours for Home Wine 
Makers 3s. 6d. Three for 10s. Know 
How 5s. 6d. Send s.a.e. for leaflet - Grey 
Owl Laboratories, Almondsbury, Glos. 





RINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, bro- 
chures, catalogues, etc., with illus., Susan 
Tully Ltd, 9 Blenheim St, wi. MAY. 6093. 


HRONIC Catarrh is commonly treated 

with drugs, inhalants, sprays, cauteri- 
sation and even surgery, yet witha! the 
condition — the implacable enemy of fitness 
and mental activity remains. Garlisol 
Tablets will liquefy catarrh and purify and 
clear the entire system. Harmiess, benevo- 
lent, and with no drug reaction on the 
heart or other organs. Not habit forming. 
Send 52s. 6d. for six months’ treatment 
(1,000 Tablets) or £1 12s. 6d. G months’ 
treatment) together with booklet of dietary 
advice, to Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex, or _order through your chemist. 


R M. DAVIDSON, FSMC, Ophthal- 

mic Optician, attends the Hatton 
Optical Co., 19 Hatton Garden, Holborn, 
ECI. (Tel. HOL. 8193). 


" ONDON Contact Lens Centre, 66 New 
Cavendish Street, W1. Booklet sent. 
Also Oxford, Cambridge, Ipswich. 


VISION corrected. Sight improved with- 
out glasses. Qualified Bates Practitioner 
Michael Ronan, 29 Gloucester Road, SW7. 
KNIghtsbridge 7323. 


[MPECCABLE printing 1g for NS readers. 
Letterheads to books. The Blado Press, 
171 Strand, Surrey St, wc2. _ TEM. 2545. 





43% interest (tax paid). Invest in a 
© Society devoted only to assist 
owner-occupiers through The New Homes 
Building Society, East Twickenham, Mid- 
dlesex. Chairman: Anthony Marlow, MP. 


THe, | Linguists’ ~ Club, London's Inter- 
national Centre, Niddry Lodge, Holland 
St. W8 (WES. 0989), & 20 Grosvenor PI., 

SWI (SLO. 9595), for conversn & tuition. 


ONDON School of Bridge, 38 Kings Rd, 
SW3 Sloane Sq KEN 7201. Club attached 


SCRIBES for Hire. We write sales litera- 
ture, books, articles, house magazines, 
copy, etc. Andrew Bainbridge & Asso- 
ciates, 47 Clarendon Rd, W11. BAY. 0299. 


FIpuRex gloves and rubber surgical appli- 
ances sent under plain cover. Write or 
call for our free price list now. Fiertag, 
Dept N.N., 34 Wardour St, London, WI. 


AMILY Planning Booklet free under 
plain, sealed cover. Premier Labora- 
tories (Box 46), _ 333 Gray’ s Inn Rd, WC1. 


TUMANISTS accept the brotherhood of 

all men, reject the idea of the super- 
natural; work for better human conditions. 
Write Ethical Union (Pres. Sir Julian 
Huxley), 13 Prince of Wales Ter., W8. 




















y 
Li. 


‘lf you don't think about it a bit, 
what's the use of being so damned 
self-satisfied?’ 









































































































































OPERA & BALLET 


NEW STATESMAN 
EXHIBITIONS—continsed 





6 JANUARY 1961 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 





THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
Covent Garden, ~ 5 


THE ROYAL BALLET 
Al Jan. e?. 7 Le Lac des 


at2.15 Cygnes 
12 Jan. aa Pineapple Poll, 
The Invitation, 
Sweeney Todd 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
9 Jan. at 7.30 La Bohtme 
10& 13 Jan. at 7.0 Aida 


Box Office Tel.: COVent Garden 1066 





SADLER’'S WELLS THEATRE 
10 & 13 Jan. at 7.30 Madam Butterfly 
11 Jan. at 7.0. Tannhauser 
12 Jan. at 7.30 Die Fledermaus 

14 Jan. at 7.30 Tosca 


Box Office Tel.; TERminus 1672 





THEATRES 


N-STAGE: ‘Schrecks’ by Murray Schisgal. 
An Evening of Hysteria. ‘A powerful 
talent . . . an excellent group’ New States- 
man. Sundays at 7.30. 9 Fitzroy Square, W1. 
Admission Free. Res. CHA. 3037, 
Rovat.c Court. SLO. 1745. Eves 7.30, 
5.0, 8.15, Thurs. 2.30. Shelagh 
Delaney'’s “The Lion in Love’. 


T" ROYAL, E15. MAR. t. 5973. Last 2 
weeks. Evgs 8.0, ‘Progress to the Park’. 
Daily Mat. only 2.15, “Tom n Sawyer’. 


WER, Ni. CAN. 3475 (6), CAN. 

Sill (6-8.30). 7.30. 6, 7, 11-14, 19-21 
Jan.: ‘The Silver Curlew’. Mats. 7, 14, 21 
Jan. at 2.30. 

NITY. EUS. 5391. New musical, ‘Mis- 

adventures of Mr Pickwick’. Fri., Sat., 
Sun. 7.45. Members. 


CONCERT 




















MATYAS SEIBER MEMORIAL 
CONCERT 


AMADEUS QUARTET, cts. 


EMMA CONS HALL, 
MORLEY COLLEGE, 
Westminster Bridge Road, 
opp. Lambeth North Station. 


FRIDAY, 6 JANUARY at 8 p.m. 
Admission: Tickets 10s, 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


CADEMY (GER. 2981) Morning Shows 
daily 11 a.m. (Ex. Suns), Comédie 
Frangaise in Le Mariage de Figaro (A). 


VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. Until 8 TJan.: 
Becker's “Edward and Caroline’ (A). 

9 Jan.: Will Hay in ‘Oh! Mr Porter’ 
(U). ‘The Red Balloon’ (U). 


I“: 17 Dover St, W1. Dancing to Cosmo 
Combo and his Group, turday 7 
January 8-11 p.m. Members 3s., non- 
members 5s. Non-members will not be 
admitted unless ac P d bya 
ANCE, Sat. 7 Jan. Conway Hail, Red 
Lion Sq., WCl, 7.45-11 p.m. Admn 4s. 
press for SPES by Young Humanists - 


SOmMNe . 

















a 





EXHIBITIONS 





ANYMED Prints and Facsimiles; full 
ran may be seen at Ganymed, il 
Great Turnstile, WC1, or all good print- 
shops. Catalogue 2s. 
JCA, 17 Dover St, Wl. Members please 
note Preview Vera Haller and Wolf ang 
Hollegha Exhibition postponed to 
18 January, 6 p.m. 
HITECHAPEL Art Gallery: Hi Henry 
oore: an exhibition of sculpture 
1950-1960. Last three days. Today and Sat- 
urday 11-6; Sunday 2-6. Admission free. 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 











OLTON Gallefy, Zadkine - Sculpture, 
. 10 January 
) Street, wi. 
Daily 10-6, Saturdays tol. 
UEENSWOOD Gallery, 214 Archway 


Rd, N6. Christmas Exhibition (2-20 
gns). 16-5.30. Thurs. 10-1, Sat. 10-7. 





Canmat London Fabian Society Dr 
Alexander on ‘Berlin and Germany’. 
Wed. 1i Jan., 7,30. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq., WCI. Vis. 2s. 6d Detai tails of Society 
from Mem. Sec., 52 Charieville Rd, W14. 


TRUGGLE in Belgium’: Martin 


Grainger will give an eye-witness 
t of recent demonstrations in Brussels 








ELLCOME Historical Medical 
Museum, The Wellcome Building, 
Euston Road, NW1. Portraits of Fellows 
of the Royal ‘Society, 1660-1680, Electricity 
in the Service of Medicine and other ex- 
hibitions. Mon.-Fri. 10-5. Admission Free. 


ADKINE. Sculpture and Drawings. Arts 

Council exhibition. Tate Gallery. Till 
12 Feb. Mon. Wed. Fri. Sat. 10-6; Tues. 
Thurs. 10-8; Sun: 2-6. Adm. 2s. 6d.’ 


LLANDscaPe for Living. Arranged by 
Institute of Landscape Architects. Arts 
Council Gallery, 4 St James’s Square, SW1. 
Till 4 Feb. Mon. Wed. Fri. Sat. 10-6; Tues. 
Thurs. 10-8. Adm. Is. 6d. (Admits also to 
Bernard Leach). 


BERNARD Leach. Fifty years a potter. 
Arts Council Gallery, 4 St James's 
Square, SW1. Till 4 Feb. Mon. Wed. Fri. 
Sat. 10-6; Tues. Thurs. 10-8. Adm. Is. 6d. 
(Admits also to Landscape for Living). 











and lg i Sates Lag 17), 
ri. 





“UBA: 26 July run talk = A. — 

Moosman, ‘Facts of a Fallen Regime’ 
and discussion on I! Jan. at 8 p.m. 
Address: 7 Carlisle St, W1. (Adm. Is. 6d.). 
CA, 17 Dover St, WI. -Ossip “Zadkine, 

‘How Il became a Sculptor’, Friday 6 
January at 6.30 p.m. Members 2s., aon- 
members 3s. 6d. ‘Architecture’. New 
Theatres - an illustrated talk by Peter Moro 
followed by a discussion with Stephen 
Joseph, Sean Kenny and Val May, Tues. 10 
Jan., 8.15 p.m. Mems 2s., non-mems 3s. 6d. 


es Jazz on Il ead postponed to 

25 January at 8 p.m 

THe Growing Challenge of Humanism - 
a Brains Trust, at Burgh House, Flask 

Walk, NW3. Sat. 14 Jan. at 2.45 - Hamp- 

stead Humanist Society. 








LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 





INSTITUT FRANCAIS, 
Qo ee ion, SW7. 


Fvening classes in French & 

literature ial Classes with audio 

visual thods for begi: s. Classes iq 

technica! translation for- advanced 

Students. Spring term commencing 

9 January. For further details apply to 
Director of Studies. 








— 


3 Months’ Elementary & Intermediate 


urses in 
FRENCH, GERMAN, yATALIAN, 
RU USSIAN, SPANISH 
From 9 Januai 1961 
once weekly 7- 
Leaflet: 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
20/21 Princes Street, 
(NS) Hanover uare, London, WI, 
MAYfair 2120 
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UNIVERSITY College — (Gower 
St, WC1.) Professor John R. Alden 
(Duke University) will give the Common 
wealth Fund Lectures in American History 

American ——— on 19, 





THE Waddington Galleries. Paintings 
Henri yo Daily 10-6, Saturdays 
10-1. 2 Cork Street, W1. 


RIAN Galleries, 5-7 Porchester Place, 

Marble Arch, W2. Lacasse, to 7 Jan. 
11 January: ‘Construction: ra 1950- 
1960° (Pasmore, Martin, Hill etc.). 10-6. 


— S Galleries, 118 New Bond St. 
nese Paintings and Woodcuts, and 
100 om entified Early English Water-colours. 








“THE Angries’: Stephen Schenk. Friday, 
13 Jan. at 7.30 p.m. at Friends Inter- 
national Centre, 32 Tavistock Square, WC1. 
For details of other Progressive League 
meetings in January (lectures, discussions, 
country dancing, play-reading) send s.a.c. 
to Lobstein, Jordans, Bucks. 

E West London Ethical Society, 13 

Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington 
High | St, be Sun. 8 Jan. 6.30 Music & 
7 p.m. ‘The Identity of the Jew’: 








‘SELECT Art’, Art Gallery. Fine Original 
Paintings and Drawings from I7th to 
20th Century. 15 Whytecliffe Rd, Purley, 

Surrey (opposite Po303 30 eo. Open d ai y 
(closed 1-2). Evening view! paint. 
close - vening ns appoint- 
ment. Tel. Bywood 1504 and ing by 3p 0789. 


GROSVENOR Gallery, 15 Davies St, W1. 
Picasso Ceramics. Also continuing 
Marc Chagall signed "+ hs 1950-60. 
Until 10 January. 10-6. 30-1, 


Wee DSTOCK a “is Woodstock 
St, Wl. MAYfair 4419. Third Annual 
Sculpture Exhibition. 2 Jan.-21 Jan.. Daily 
10-6, Saturdays 10-1. 


NEW i aoe Gallery, 17-18 Old Bond 

W. Nay — paintings and 
wanithsn, First one-man exhibition in 
London. Daily 10-5, Sats 10-12. 


MURAL Art Today at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 10-6 daily, 2-6 Sun- 
days. Admission 1s. 6d. 


UDES of Jean Straker — Photography. 
12-9. 5s. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq., W1. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


LONDON NEW LEFT REVIEW CLUB 


IAN CAMPBELL will speak oa 
THE LAOS CRISIS 


Monday 9 January, 8 p.m., 
Partisan Basement, 7 Carlisle St, Wi. 


Admission 2s., miembers Is. 


A series of discussions on THE HIS- 
TORY AND _ PRINCIPLES OF 
SOCIALISM will be held fortnightly in 
the Partisan Basement at 8 p.m. com- 
mencing Tuesday 10 pron - with an 
introductory discussion on THE 
BEGINNINGS OF SOCIALIST 
THOUGHT. 





























L¥fr Scientists Group: D. G. Arnott on 
Nuclear Power and the Cold War. The 
Swan, Cosmo Place (off S"hampton Row). 
Wed. 11 Jan., 8 p.m. 


BLACKHEATH NL Club: Julian Symons 
on The Thirties. Kidbrooke House, 78 
Shooters Hill Rd. Fri. 13 Jan., 8 Pm. 


NITED Nations Association Chelsea 
Branch, 36 Lower Sloane St, SWI, 
8 p.m. on Monday, 9 January 1961: "UNO 
in the Far East’ by Mr Colin Jackson, BBC 
commentator on n the Middle & Far East. 








M. Roshwald. 


‘C Public Lecture. Free. Eric J. Batson: 
Readings from Bernard Shaw. 8.30. Fri. 
13 Jan. 62 Queen’s Gdns, W2. PAD. 0688. 


N EVENING of General Discussion, 
New Jewish Society, 83 Chiltern Street, 
WI1. Wed. 11 Jan. at 8 p.m. 


GVanerr and Ouspensky’s teaching. 
New Realm Study Group. Livingstone 
House, Carteret St, Broadway, SW1. Every 
Wed. 7 p.m. Adm. 4s. 


AN’S Influence on the Weather’ — lec- 
ture at _Effra School, Effra Parade, 
SW2. Speaker: Prof. B..J. Mason (Cloud 
Physics D. pay Coll.) Monday, 16 Jan., 
8 p.m. - welcome, Adm. free. Follow up 
U. of L. Extension Course - Physics and 
Mod. Society. BRI. 4782. 
es Eagle has two. Heads’ by Jean 
Cocteau. The second act, for Drama 
Festival presentation, will be auditioned by 
the Cameo Players can lo-Jewish Theatre 
Group) on Thursday, January, at the 
Rehearsal Room o the British Drama 
League, 10 Fitzroy Square, W1, 8 p.m. 


S. etna fl Ethical Soc. Conway Hall, Hol- 
born, WC1. Sun. 11 a.m. 8 Jan. Health: 
Can We Get it for Nothing? Dr D. Stark 
Murray. Chamber Music Concert 6.30 p.m. 
Tues. 7.15 p.m. 10 Jan. Is World Govern- 
ment the Way Out? Yes: Paul Winner - 
No: J. Allen Skinner. Open Discussion. 


YYCHOANALYSIS, Personality, Cul- 

ture. WEA 12 Lectures. Tues. 10 Jan. 
8 p.m. Lively discussion. 1005 Finchley 
Road, Golders Green. MEA. 1501. 


Buppuist Society, 58 Eccleston 
SW1. Public Lecture Wed. 11 Jan. 6. 
‘Seeing Life through Opposites’, Mrs Ruth 
Walshe. Also Sat. 14 Jan. at 3 p.m. Child- 
ren’g Class. Send oa for ‘The Middle Way’. 
Enquiries TAT. 1313 
TH Religion of ‘the Future.’ Public lec- 
ture, 8 January, 8 p.m. Free lit. S.a.e. 
ULT. 62 Queen's Gardens, W2. PAD. 0688. 
































VEDANTA Centre, 68 Dukes Av., 

* Muswell Hill, N10: Suns 5 p.m. Dis- 

course. Thurs. 12 Jan., 7.30 Kingsway Hall, 
Swami Ghanananda: ‘Do We Reincarnate?’ 
ACIFIST Univ. Service 3.30 Sun. 8 Jan. 

5 Caledonian Rd, Kings X. Brooke Mar- 
vin: ‘Spiritual Mission of Flying Saucers’. 

SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures 

and demonstrations daily. London 
HQ, 33 _Belgrave Square, Swi. BEL. 3351. 








23, 26, 30 January, 2, 6, 13 February at 
5 p.m. Admission free, sieeees ticket. 


ra? de Espafia, 102 Eaton Square, 
Term commences 16 January, 
Classes and lectures on the Spanish lan. 
guage, literature and culture. .Library of 
over 11, ‘ave +o r~ rses at the Spanish 
universities. For fu etails appl 
Secretary, SLOane 8381. — = 


OW Much Do You Know? - About 

the background to economic policies? 
~- About booms and slumps, full employ- 
ment, wages, taxation, subsidies, inflation, 
etc., and the vital moral and economic 
implications of present-day political think. 
ing? 10-week evening discussion courses in 
Basic Economics and Social Philosophy 
begin 2t Victoria 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. on Tues, 
and Taurs. (separate classes) 17 and 19 Jan, 
Classes also to be held at New Eltham, 
Dartford, Welling, Muswell Hill, Ramfont 








Por’ s:*™ ith, Southend-on-Sea, Cardiff, 
Pont, ».idd ‘and Dundee. For full particulars 
write to the Henry of Social 
Science, 177 Vauxhall Road, Lon- 
don, SW1, or et ak . 4266 or enrol 
on night. fee for the 





course is 5s. 


LONDON County Council. Saint Martin's 
School of Art. This school has — 
established over aoe hundred gk 
Charing Cross R London, (Tele 
hone: Gerard 00 0058/9).. Principal: E. }. 
orss, vertisi: Design 
Illustration; Drawi snd Paina waa 
Design and Fashion: M i 





Bete Study - Casveponteen’ Go 
free on application to Miss K. Wak 
ford, 37 Edith Street, West Bromwich. 


LANGUAGE Tuition Centre School of 
Foreign School of Eng- 
lish for Foreign jationals’ Students’ Club, 
26-32 Oxford Street. LANgham 1005. All 
foreign languages in day and Boe classes 
or private lessons, ait grades. 
Daily classes in Engli sae for Cam- 
bridge Univ. . Certifica pice. or long 
courses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus free. 


PAIN: Holiday Course at Cordoba 
19 March-23 4 ril. Holy Week & Excur- 
sions to Seville Feria & Granada. 4 hrs 
tuition p. day, full b. & lodging: £8 p. wk. 
Also Spanish classes in London. Academia 
Britanica, 35 Endell St, London, wc2. 
TEM. 2202. 
RUSSIAN Language & Literature. Native 
graduate tutor. ee prep. all 
exams. espec. Degree 


Tipe by Post for GCE, Lond. Univ. 
a tees Prom Diplomas, Law, Profess. exams. 
(mention exam.) from 

Shaw "Flete her, CBE, LLB, Dept 

visi, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. ‘Est. 1894). 

















PIANIST, ex-RCM, pupil eminent Rus 
sian, seeks keen ‘students. PARK 6542. 


_ LECTURE CRSES, etc.—contd on pas 
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